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INTRODUCTION . 



The annexed map by showing the naked outlines of the arti- 
ficial means by which Pennsylvania is enabled to vent the pro- 
ducts of her agriculture and of her coal and her iron mines, 
will present them in their relations of one with the other, 
more distinctly to the reader, arid as regards the canals he will 
there find the loss from a want of uniformity of size, to be but 
too apparent. The belt of country embraced in this map, is per- 
haps more favored than any other in the United States, with 
these main springs to production and consumption. 

The strides which steam power is making in all directions 
cannot be unperceived. It is bringing the whole world into 
nearer and kindlier contact, and among ourselves, is the most 
effectual destroyer of sectional differences, and seems special- 
ly sent, in its application first on rivers and subsequently on 
railways, to disappoint the fondly cherished hopes of the en- 
emies of human freedom and progress, that our institutions 
are but a rope of sand. 

Among the new and useful purposes, in this country, to 
which it will soon be applied, is in the transportation to the 
seaboard, by railway, of the coal and iron trades, down the 
valley of the Schuylkill, by which a considerable reduction 
will be eflfected in the prices of those articles of the first ne- 
cessity, and the supply of them made constant. Recent experi- 
ments in England have placed this coal at the head of the list, in 
economical properties as a fuel, and in the manufacture of iron 
"it is now no longer an experiment. In few other ways, there- 
fore, could the community at large be njore truly benefitted, 
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The city of Phfladelphia is here found to be already advanta- 
geously connected with the far w«st by her present mixed im- 
provements, and as a most central entrepot for exchangeable 
intercourse, whether externally or with the interior ; having 
also the opportunity to improve the latter, by connecting herself 
by railway with Cleveland on lake Erie, which would give her 
by much the advantage in proximity to the trade of the lakes 
and of the far west, over all her rival sisters (44), It will 
be well that she encouraged what little foreign commerce re- 
mains to her, but the advantages in this respect, which belong 
to New York as a seaport, would be amply shared by her, if 
the railway connection in particular, between them, could be 
given all the efficiency of which it is susceptible (41.) That 
Philadelphia is overlooked in the extensive foreign steam in- 
tercourse now projecting all around us, may bring her in that 
particular, not to overlook herself, since she is about to possess 
wch additional advantages in fuel. Her natural career, howev- 
er, is, and will be more emphatically manufactures, when once 
fihe shall have secured an uninterrupted access to her coal and 
iron mines, which cannot therefore be too much insisted upon, 
as well for her own sake, as for that of her neighbors. 

Railways like all new enterprises, have been attended in 
their progress with disappointments, as the necessary step- 
ping stones to ultimate success, and in proportion as these 
have been severe, is it hard afterwards to instil generally the 
belief, that success has been at last attained. We are in fact 
in the midst of it, yet it is unrecognized by the majority. 
The moment is therefore, most opportune for our purpose, of 
bringing this fact home to the community, particularly, as the 
feeling of the necessity for this improvement, is daily gaining 
groimcj, by the fact of its constant extension, at the sanie 
time that there still lingers an unfounded mistrust in regard 
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to its security as an investment. The evidences of its supe- 
riority over all other internal improvements, exist already in 
abundance, and are daily accumulating. These, however, 
have so far, been too scattered and disjointed, to produce the 
desired effect, but which It is now hoped they will, by being 
thus collected into one frame work. As the largest private in- 
vestment in the United States, it is a subject likely to attract 
attention, particularly as it has still to contend against pow- 
erful adverse interests, and deep rooted prejudices- 
It may be remarked as complimentary to this improve- 
ment that the leading cities, of the seaboard, are now build- 
ing their best hopes of success in the race of generous rival- 
ry with each other, on the railway. Boston is urging eager- 
ly forward her connection with the Hudson river at Albany, 
and thence with the lakes (43.) Baltimore is equally strenuous 
to get to the coal mines at Cumberland on the Potomac, and 
so on to the valley of the Ohio* Philadelphia and New York, 
however, are comparatively supine, with equally high objects 
to attain: the one to bring the lakes within two to three 
days of her door at all seasons ; the other to place her pros- 
perity almost beyond the reach of chance, by opening a cheap 
and perennial stream from her coal and iron mines* 

In holding up to distinction the Philadelphia and Pottsville 
railway more particularly for its natural advantages, and the 
very wide range of dependence on its trade, we did not for- 
get that it is equally remarkable as a work of art, for the skil- 
ful application of which, it is indebted to its engineers, 
Messrs. Moncure and Wirt Robinson, whose names will 
always be honorably associated with this great Work. 
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^ CANALS (14), 

It is commonly supposed are but little perishable, and require biil 
little annual outlay to keep them in business order. This impres- 
sion has been industriously kept up by their advocates, but the 
developements of late years are beginning to satisfy the public that 
it is erroneous, and that the casualties from the frost, droughts, ver-* 
min, breaks, deposites, etc., together with their exposure to bfe pe- 
riodically swept away by freshets, cause them, in this country at 
least, to be very expensive, and where they are in use for only two- 
thirds of the year. By consulting the reports of the canal com- 
missioners of the States and of private companies^ it will be found 
that the ordinary expense of maintenance, repairs, etc., of a canal 
average ^1,000 to $1,200 per mile, (21) besides being constantly 
etposed to heietvy extraordinai*y demands^ more particularly where 
they run parallel to and are fed from our rapid streams, and in the 
season when they are idle and useless. 

RAILWAYS (1), 

On the other hand have, during the last ten years, been gradually 
establishing their better adaptation to our climate. Operating at 
all seasons, and being now made to carry freight of every descrip- 
tion, as well as passengers, this useful combination has fully earned 
for theih in this country and in England the title of the " better im- 
provement of the age." So evident are their advantages to a com- 
munity, that a neighboring one without them soon becomes impa- 
tient of their absence, and not merely a desire, but a necessity^ is 
now almost everywhere felt for their extension (28). By an exam- 
ination of the working of some of the modem railways it is found 
that from $700 to $800 per mile, per annum, is enough to repair 
and maintain them ; and while they are generally so located as to 
be little exposed to extraordinary demands, any sudden casualty 
can be remedied at comparatively little expense, and what is still 
more important, at but little loss of time« 
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Such are the general outlines of the canal and railway! they af^ 
both doubtless expensive to maintain ; and with either so far thi& 
feature has in general been the more marked, from their little show 
of business. The Erie and Schuylkill, being both monopolies, have 
been singular instances among canals in which this feature, though 
equally marked, has bjeen concealed, the first taking one million and 
a half of dollars in tolls for 363 miles, and the latter a half a mil- 
lion for 100 miles. Among railways the Utica and Schenectady ^ 
though of slight structure, being one of the most successful, its ex^ 
penses have also been less glaring ; but measured by its relative ca- 
pacity and Tnore general utility , we are decided in calling the rail-^ 
way the less expensive of the two. 

< 

This remarkable success, particularly of the Erie canal, which^ 
with the aid o;f the salt and auction duties^ had been made so soon to 
extinguish its cost, created quite a canal mania among the States 
and private c6mpanfies, who disregarding difference of location and 
other circumstances, and before there was much light from experi- 
ence, gave that system the preference ; and which we believe has 
proved far more disastrous than had that of railways been permitted 
to share more of their attention (7). 

Of the truth of these outlines it is first necessary to be well con- 
vinced — ^not by borrowing the ideas of others, but by an investiga- 
tion for one's self. Could this credit system in thought be thus abolish- 
ed, and the labor of our own reflection and examination be substituted^ 
schemers would have less sway. Conforming to this rule, we have 
bestowed much care in the investigation of the present condition of 
the railway system, and have selected one for description, which, 
taken as a whole, we can present as an unrivalled, model, particu- 
larly for freight, in regard to their fitness for which there yet re- 
main some unfounded doubts. This railway is now in course of 
completion, and is the one between 

PHILADELPHIA AND POTTSVILLE. 

1st. Its Grades.— *A level throughout would generally be the most 
desirable profile, but it is seldom attainable for any considerable dis- 
tance. This railway is a singular exception, being a succession of 
levels and moderate descents in the direction of its trade of 19 feet 
to the mile, for the whole distance of 94 miles, between the Coal 
Mines and the Delaware, with the exception of one mile of 40 feet, 
Wiich can be easily overcome by an additional locomotive, at an an- 
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nual expense of $5,000, or only one cent per ton, on an annual busi- 
ness of 500,000 tons, and were it double that sum it would still be 
an inconsiderable item. 

2d. The motive power, wagon and car department are all on the 
ifiost improved models, and nearly free from -those liabilities which 
added formerly so much to the expenses under that head. And in 
the late great improvements in the locomotive much additional 
power has been attained. Ten years ago it was thought a great 
deal to draw 30 to 40 tons on a level, now 400 to 500 tons are quite 
practicable, a gain which is the more important, as it nearly obvi- 
ates the necessity and expense of obtaining very moderate grades, 
which are, therefore, not now so much regarded either in this 
country or in England. 

It has been a great desideratum to obtain a suitable engine for 
freight or burthen trains. The 8 wheeled engine with 4 drivers, 
having 2 tons adhesion on each, and moving at a speed of 10 to 12 
tniles per hour, has been used on this road, and found to be of great^ 
power and economy, having proved equal to the traction of 4 to 
500 tons gross load down the road in the direction of its trade, and 
2 to 250 tons up the road over the 19 feet grade, in one train re- 
spectively (3). This engine was made by Messrs. Eastwick and Har- 
rison, of Philadelphia. Improvements, however, are still progres- 
sive, and such as shall hereafter be approved of, this road will be 
free to adopt. A new plan of a burthen engine is at present con- 
structing by Messrs. Baldwin & Co., of Philadelphia, to weigh 1 1 
tons on 6 wheels, over which the whole weight will be diffused, and 
the whole traction obtained from it, with equal ease (m the curves. 
Norris' establishment may now be called, in this branch, the great 
workshop of Europe. In Baltimore, also, Mr. Ross Winans has 
much improved his peculiar form of freight engine, and has recently 
built one on 8 drivers, weighing 19 tons, all of which serves for ad- 
hesion, and must be equal to any load within the power of the coup- 
lings, and if not given to spread the track on the curves, will be a 
great acquisition to roads with heavy grades. Patterson and Lowell 
engines are also entitled to rank among the best in the country ;. and 
in the workshops on railways (17) we have always met with a laud- 
able spirit of rivalry in remedying defects as they are developed by 
actual practice, and which has assisted to bring the locomotive into 
its present useful form. It will be only with the immense tonnage over 
the Philadelphia and Pottsville railroad that mechanics, in the branch 
of locomotives, particularly those of Philadelphia, all established on 
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the line of it, will find the most suitable field for the exercise of their 
$kill, and where it can be stimulated to the highest efforts for su- 
premacy, already so far ahead of England, their great rival, as to 
give them the supply of some of her own roads, and most of the 
Continental one?, « 

Locomotives of the same weight or adhesion, on their drivers, 
should all draw alike, but the superior excellence and nice adjust- 
ment of their machinery, will be shown in such of the locomotives 
of equal weight, as will deliver the most coal, between, say the 
minimum of 15,000 tons and the maximum of 30,000 tons annually, 
at the least expense of fuel, repairs, etc. And it will of course, be the 
object of the company, that their engines be managed only by real 
mechanics, who have multiplied and improved with the other branch- 
es of the railway. It should be particularly noted of this road, 
that its large and heavy business can be done with the lighter en- 
gines(2). 

3d. The road formation is here nearly all of a character, being 
of rock or red shale, becoming very soon consolidated, and with 
attention to it at first, will very shortly ^ease to require any outlay. 
The frost, in the northern p^ts of the country ^being an insuperable 
difficulty, must be of primary consideration ; and it is therefore 
that the cross tie or sill, of a stout size, laid on trenches of broken 
jstotie, has been here adopted^ as the quickest in attaining a firip 
foundation, and when deranged by this evil, as being the readiest, 
and therefore the cheapest to adjust, without interruption to the 
business of the road. Where a gravel bed is attainable, the dcr 
rangement from frost might be l^s^ened. 

But as we cannot hope to overcome at once all the defects of a 
road, it only remains, after giving it the requisite solidity of rail and 
sill, to reconcile or palliate them as best we can. The most fruitful 
source of wear and tear are the inequalities on the road, which can 
only be best provided against, as done on this road, by lighten- 
ing the weight of engine on the rail, and by keeping a succession of 
sentinels posted along its whole line, constantly employed in the ad- 
justment of the road while the traffic is passing over it ; which it is 
shown further on can be done atv a charge of only $32,500 per ann. for 
the 100 miles, the facility of thus applying this indispensable atten- 
tion um-emittingly, without interruption to its business, giving to 
this plan of road for the northern sections of our country, a prefer- 
ence in our view, over every other more complicated and less ac- 
cessible. And should more than the above charge become nece»- 
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sary, it could only be the consequence of augmented traffic, wfiich 
would bring with it of course a Conunensurate compensation, and its 
increase therefore could only be desirable. The rails (9) on this road 




are of this form Jmrn weighing 45 lbs. for 54 miles, and 52 lbs per 
yard for 40 miles, of this first track intended ultimately for the up- 
ward or light traffic, and are in lengths of 18 ft. 9 in., being so. pro- 
portioned as to produce the most efficient distribution of those 
weights, and are fastened with Mr. Robinson's patent, so far the best 
contrivance for that purpose. 

In respect to the strength of this rail it has been ascertained by 
experiment, to be equal to a pressure of 8 to 10 tons at its weakest 
point ; and as it is mainly against ipjtiry from the locomotive that 
the rail is to be protected, those above described with a pressure of 
only 2 tons on each wheel, against a power in the rail equal to the 
resistance of 8 to 10 tons, have been deemed the most desirable, as 
affording the margin, which has been found in England the best 
guarantee against the bending or deflection of the rail, and as indis- 
pensable for safety and economy in doing a large business. On the 
second track, for the downward and heavy trade, a heavier rail may 
be adopted if deemed advisable. 

• 

As regards the wear and tear from the pressure of the trains^ of 
cars, it is small, as compared with that from the locomotive. » Those 
for the coal business, will be made substantial, with strong springs, 
weighing each about If tons, with a load of coal of 3| tons ; together 
5J tons or 1^ tons on each wheel, against a power in the rail, as al- 
ready stfited, of 8 to 10 tons. Adopting the true basis of economy, 
both to the road and its machinery, that of keeping it constantly 
adjusted and level, the safety and regularity of the business will be 
insured ; and in regard to the great item of coal, it will thus be 
passed over the 94 miles of this road without any loss in weighty 
which i9 not even found to occur in cars without springs over the 
rattling and inferior lateral roads of from 1 to 20 miles from the 
mines to the navigation ; the loss sustained being only in throwing 
the coal intp the cars at the mine, and emptying it out at the land- 
ings, which must happen in any case, and averages about 4 to 5 per 
cent. Already does the flour by this road from Reading, command 
a preference over th^it by the Columbia road, from the better con- 
dition in which it is delivered in Broad street. 

• 

4th. We will now consider what appropriations are necessary for 
the maintenance and perpetuation of the road. 
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. The rail itself, as now made, with the upper surface of good maU 
leable iron, requires scarcely any appropriation. By one experi- 
irient on the Liverpool and Manchester railway, it was found that 
at the rate of wear in 21 months, after 600,000 tons had passed over 
it at high velocities, the loss was only ^Ijth of its primitive weight, 
so that it would require more than 100 years to reduce it to half its 
original strength. And the French engineers, who have recently 
examined the subject, consider the wear of the rail as>scarcely an 
item. ■ t 

Occasional defective rails will tear, or exfoliate by the wheels at 

certain periods of weather, slipping under the engine, but being 

turned they will last a long while ; and if thrown out, the iron being 

free of duty, will always fetch more than it cost, and the loss is 

• scarcely that of the labor of replacement. 

But we will assume that it will require renewal in 30 years, 
and allowing the price of iron to remain the same, al- 
though likely to be cheaper, 8,500 tons will be re- 
quired for a single track of 100 miles, say at $40 per 
ton, (40 per cent, off for old rail,) makes 8340,000, or 
an annual appropriation per mile,of - - 113 

The most perishable portion of the railroad then is, its 
wooden structures : — 

1st. The sills, (22) of which there are about 170,000 to 
the 100 miles, being a little over a yard apart, they 
cost in the first instance, including laying them down, 
f 1 each ; and allowing that they will last 10 years, for 
which there is experience under proper drainage, the 
cost of sill and replacing it, will not exceed 50 * 
cents each, (part of the labor being provided in the 
item for adjusting the road,) and it makes $85,000 for 
the whole line, or per mile per annum - - 85 

2d. The bridges, on the assumption that they cost 
$450,000 on the whole line, and that they will last 
25 years, under superior care, it would require to re- 
place them an annual appropriation per mile, of - 180 

For the adjustment and levelling of the road, it is found 
that two men at stations of 2 miles apart, are enough ; 
their pay is $27 per month each, and allowing as an 
average, that number to be kept constantly on the 
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road, it gives $32,500 for the whole line per annum, 

or per mile, - - - - - - - 325—703 

For office and incidental expenses, salaries, house rent, 
etc., 100 

For extra motive power, water stations, wharves, etc., 250 — 350 

$1,053 

Thus will $703 per mile per annum for the whole line of 100 
miles, to include sidings and turnouts, ensure the road being kept 
constantly true and its whole superstructure perpetually renew- 
ed, while $350 additional per mile will pay for management and ex- 
traordinary demands, making in all a full allowance of $1,053 per 
mile per annum. 

The charge for adjustment of $325 per mile pqr annum will be 
required from the outset, and, as already insisted upon as the wisest 
economy, should not be spared. 

But as regards the appropriations for rails, sills, and bridges, it 
would be more just to the original subscribers, who bore the brunt 
in carrying the work through, that they were not retained from the 
first earnings of the road, but say after four to five years of opera- 
tions, as the earliest possible period, agreeable to the experience on 
the Massachusetts railways, at which a good and well-cared for 
road would expend more than $400 to $500 per mile per annum in 
adjustments and slight repairs ; after which it would seem fairer to 
graduate the annual provision for renewals with the progress of its 
business and profits (25), which in right locations have a greater 
tendency to increase faster than on any other improvement. It 
should alsQ be remembered, that by the time the outlay for renew- 
alu will commence, that for the road bed will have nearly ceased, 
so that the cost of perpetuating a good and well managed railway 
is far from extravagant. 

It is therefore to this branch of the subject that we would parties 
ularly draw attention, as when well understood* and in the face of 
an abundant business on the road, it would remove the apprehen- 
sion so prevalent with the public of the extraordinary perishable 
and expensive nature of the railroad as compared with a canal, 
which is, in fact, the most so, and is moreover one-third of the year 
useless and then most liable to casualties, as pointed out in the be-^ 
ginning. 
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A portfolio, in which is preserved the working drafts of ,^ery 
structure on the road (not generally adopted), will facilitate much 
the replacements and repairs, and at less waste of money and time* 

The line of road, also, which has proved itself entirely aloof from 
all injury by freshets (40), has uilusual facilities in the abundance 
of wood, iron, and mechanic skill for the repair and renewal of both 
l*oad and machinery, and its whole system, in short, results in an 
economy which it would be difficult to realize any where else, and 
,of which the road itself is the great cause, by cheapening and freely 
circulating everything within reach of its influence. 

Compare then this property to real estate. Is it not built on the 
same foundation as a house, composed of the same materials, and if 
solidly and properly constructed at first and as much cared for after- 
wards, why should it be more expensive proportionately to per- 
petuate, and if connecting desirable points, will it not in general 
yield a better income with less trouble and taxation ? 

We would again refer to the moderate cost of perpetuating and 
keeping the road level, as the true criterion by which to judge the 
value and safety of this species of investment. And if exception 
be taken to the terms of duration allowed by us to the superstruc- 
ture, it wiH be seen how small an addition of charge to each item 
per mile will cover any stinting on this score ; and to be fully covered 
we shall allow in our estimate further on, about $200 per mile pei* 
annum, in addition to $240 per mite per annum allowed for extra- 
ordinary demands, making the whole annual charge per mile per 
annum, $1,250, as a most ample allowance. 

5th. The fitness of its terminations, which is defined by the amount 
of business between them to justify the outlay in its construction 5 
and here it must be admitted that no other two points of the same 
distance in the United States furnish an equal amount, or where the 
cost of transporting it, as now conducted, is so enormous, the amount 
of tonnage now passing on this line averaging 6 to 700,000 tons per 
annum, and the charges on the greater portion of it in tolls, freight, 
wastage, handling, etc., amounting to about $1,500,000. 

The trade too, must in the very nature of things increase (17), 
and with it the waste and uncertainty attendant on its delivery at 
market. Where else then is the economy of steam power so much 
wanted, or where it can fortunately be so profitably applied, it being 
clearly many times cheaper, weight for weight, to carry coakand 
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Other minerals than passengers, for the reason, that of the latter, the 
locomotive rarely obtains more than a tenth of a load or of her 
power, while of the former she can always obtain full loads and 
exert her full power at half the velocity, to which the injury is al- 
ways in a compound ratio, and is therefore a great saving in wear 
and tear, while the other expenses are the same in both cases* 

The public, however, think favorably of a railway having mere 
passengers to carry, and otherwise of one having what they 
term heavy transportation to do (11). This proceeds from not duly 
considering the above fact, nor rightly estimating the relative wear 
and tear and compensation in the two cases, and forgetting that 
that only is heavy, which is disproportioned to the power that sus- 
tains it. 

Thus it is really true, however paradoxical it may seem to some, 
that 10 to 15 trains carrying low and compact loads over a road al- 
ways level, at a speed of only 9 to 10 miles per hour, the weight of 
car, and locomotive being in the proportion to the power of rail, as 
Ij and 2 is to ]0, and having always full loads and full compensa- 
tion, are less injurious to both road and machinery, and are mote 
profitable, than half that number of passenger cars, going over it 
with a lurching and vibratory motion at 20 to 25 miles per hour 
with equal pressure on the rail, and carrying irregular loads 
with irregular compensation. Hence it is, that all the railroads 
and canals in England passing through mineral districts, are at 
very high premiums, and why should it not be so here, under cir- 
cumstances the most favorable to produce it 7 

That the road should be three to four topics longer than any yet 
used for a similar purpose, is often asserted as being a bar to its pro- 
fitableness, in this particular article of coal (6). But such arguments 
will not hold with the reasonable, and as in all other respects its 
length (12 and 32) is admitted to be the most profitable, as being a 
feir daily run for a locomotive, having a long range for way travel, 
generally furnishing half the receipts from this item (36) ; so will it 
prpve in the carriage of coal, and this diflSculty with some others 
raised by disturbed fancies, be found only imaginary. 

6th. The unity (41) of connexion between these terminations, 
which is defined by a clear and unbroken passage between then^ 
obtains here completely, as the coal will be loaded into the cars at 
the mines, and will not be disturbed until it is emptied into the heids 
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of the vessels, or into the depot on the Delaware, where there will 
be 2,000 feet of wharves capable of discharging over a million of 
tons annually ; and the depot, when necessary, will hold 300,000, 
and will be approached by six tracks or sidings of a mile each, ca- 
pable of accommodating 20 descending loaded trains, and 20 as- 
cending empty trains of 50 cai*s each ; and admitting at the same 
time a free passage fdr the locomotives either way at all times. The 
city consumption of coal will, of course, be brought down as wanted, 
and deposited either along Broad street, or into barges, for delivery 
along the city front on the Delaware. It now amounts per annum 
to about 130,000 tons of red and white ash, or about 400 tons per 
day, equal to about two trains only. 

7th. The competition which this road would have to encounter 
was not overlooked, and its ability to carry cheaper, under such fa- 
vorable circumstances as to grades, than the Schuylkill canal, Mras 
satisfactorily proven to its projectors, before it was undertaken ; 
and since the many improvements which have taken place in every 
branch of the railway, have materially increased that ability ; and 
which we will illustrate by the following comparative statements of 
costs by each, taken from practice and experience and not from 
theory. 

It should be noted that it is from the Schuylkill region alone that 
Philadelphia, and the markets east of it, can be supplied with red ash 
coal, which comprizes the bulk of the consumption, and commands 
1 to $lj per ton higher than the other kinds of .Anthracite, which 
it can also furnish to any extent, and there can be no doubt that this 
region will be in the position hereafter, greatly to extend its busi- 
ness in general, and its coal trade in particular (29). 

• 

By the Schuylkill navigation. The cost of freight (24), 
on an average of five years the duration of a boat, would 
be scarcely covered, and few capitalists would invest 
even under a guarantee of this rate for the whole term 
of duration, including unloading boat (in 1840 opened 
at 80 ct. and closed at JlrVir) - - - - - 1 12J 

Labor of shipping, screening, wharves and piling, Jth in 

Philadelphia 20 

Wharf rent estimated at $500 instead of $1500 per an- 
num, clerk hire, screens, wheelbarrows, etc. - - 10 

Carried forward^ 1 42i^ 
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I 

Brought forwardy 142^ 

Wastage on the canal* (23) 2 }>er cent (when freight is 
liable for any excess beyond that rate) and loss in hand- 
ling on wharf in Philadelphia, at 3 per cent., or together 
5 per cent -. 25 

Rent of Pottsville landings, labor and waste there in pass- 
ing over screens - - -- - -- 12J 

Cost of shipping on the Sckuylkill, exclusive of toll on 

the canalf - - i 80 

Gain to the trade by the substitution of the railroad cars, 
in place of boats and lateral road car as now used, - 25 

Advantage of loading on the Delaware, and additional price 
per ton given in New York, market for coal broken at 
the mines and loaded over screens into barges on the 
Delaware, over that for coal shipped as usual in vessels 
from the Schuylkill at Philadelphia, say at least. - 15 40 

92 20 

By the Philadelphia and Pottsville railway the ascertained 
cost for use of cars (4) is per ton, cents 27 ; 
for use of motive power per ton, cents 23 — 50 (5). 
Thus a " locomotive and train of fifty cars" will cost 
on this road $9,000 to $10,000 per annum, and al- 
lowing her to make only one hundred trips of 188 miles 
each in 365 days, and to deliver in all as a medium 20,- 
000 tons per annum of downward freight only, or re- 
turning empty, will give 45 to 50 cts. per ton, and they 
will be enabled to chargej . - - : ^ $2 

Difference in favor of railway, - - - - . - •20. 

* The canal is too narrow for the ascending, and too shallow for the descending trade. 
In the one case the boat jams, in the other it groundS| and long detentions are the eonse- 
quence. No enlargement of the locks can ever make it a dangerous competitor of the rail- 
way. 

t Single instances of shipment may be cited, as showing some saving on these rates per 
canal, but on an average of years they will rather be higher, than under our estimate, and 
prior to the wastage and cost of some other of the items being better regulated, the Board of 
Trade of Pottsvillo made the cost of shipping into vessels on the Schuylkill, without toll, 
$2 08 to $2 31 per toa per their report. This instability as to cost, is one of the worst fea- 
tures on the canaL where the dealer must ever be at tne mercy of the freighter, or own his 
own boats in self defence. 

t These rates were calculated at first from the experience on inferior roads, and have ao- 
•cordingly, by the results obtained on the road itself, been found full high. The Pottsville 
Board of 'rrade, in both theirreports for 1840 and 1841, corroborate these estimates of coat 
■on the railway. 
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Being twenty cents (anA which cannot vary five cents either 
way) in favor of the railway, which will be about fairly remuneira- 
ted at $2 per ton, besides economising 81 per ton for the consumer, 
or rather over the present toll on the canal. 

But in order still further to economise the cost of transportation 
to New York, over the old mode of shipping from the Schuylkill 
at Philadelphia, a plan has lately been resorted to, with success, of 
shipping the coal by the small boats of 50 tons directly through, 
from Pottsville to New York by the Delaware and Raritan canal, 
as a temporary shift, until the completion of the railway should en- 
able them to load on the , Delaware into the larger barges of 200 
tons, fitted with Erricsson's Propellers (37), if found cheaper than 
towage, and by the same route carry it in 45 hours, by steam pow- 
er through to New York from the mines. 

The following is a comparative statement of the costs by the 
mode of shipment which now obtains, and that which will be prac- 
tised on the completion of the railway to the Delaware. 

By the Schuylkill Canal, and Delatvare and 
Raritan Canal in 54 ton boats. 

Freight — Opened in' 1840 at $1,90 and closed 

at S2,90 per ton, average for season, (4'i'(J 

miles, 262 locks), - - - - - $2 15 

ToZZ.— To the Schuylkill canal - - - 90 

ToZ/.— And steam and horse towage to Dela« 

ware and Raritan canal, 260 miles to and 

from Fairmount, , 60 — 3 65 

By the Philadelphia and PottsvilU Railway 
and Delaware^nd Raritan Caned, in 200 ton 
barges. 

Freight, estimated thus, 200 ton barge, cost 
$3,300, making one trip per week*, and al- 
lowing her to last 11 years, say $300 per an- 
num or per trip, 8 75 

^ Carried forward, 3 65 



♦ To and fro - - r • 66 hours. 
Loadin^r - - - • - J2 " 
Unloaduig - - • - 66 '* 

94)144 

6 days per trip. 
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Brought forward, 8. 75 3 65 

' Interest on capita), say $800 per annum, or 

per trip, - - - - - -8 75 

Working boat, including victualling as now 

paid, <(65 per month, or per trip - - 10 25 
Towage on the canal, (horse power, $25 to and 

fro, or per ton 12^ cts, - - - - 35 
Incidentals, wharfage, towlines, etc., $10 per 

month, per trip, 2 50 ' 

Unloading boat, 200 tons, at cts. per ton, 18 75 

Distance to and fro 230 ms., 28 locks, 200 tons, $80 — 40 

Tdh — To Delaware and Raritan Canal \ ct. 
per ton per mile, 43 miles, as now charged, 
and as greater facility will also be given for 
shipping coastwise, this rate could not be in- 
creased, say -•--.- 25 

Towage. — Allowing tow boats to cost $80 to 
$100 per trip of 144 miles, to and fro, the 
fuel being cheaper, and to be able to deliver 
6 to 8 barges, or 12 to 1600 tons per trip, 
(the horse towage on the canal 12^ cents 
charged to freight,) and the river towage 
would pay, at per ton, • - • . 10 

76 

Railroad, — ^Delivering on the Delaware,94 ms., 

enailed to charge $2 per ton, but to meet 

close competition at firsts say • « «. $1 50 — 2 25 

Difference in favor of the Railway and Dela- 
ware route, $1 40^ 

As now conducted the boats are ill suited to New York Bay, andl 
the wear and tear must be considerable. The saving by this di*. 
rect route over shipping at Philadelphia on the Schuylkill, is $1 per 
ton, and when prepared for delivery to the consumer from the boat, 
the saving is one dollar more, or in all $2 per ton. 

On the Railroad and Delaware, to and from New York, 

the boat makes four trips per month, goes each 280 miles, 

aad passes 28 locks, 40 cents per ton on 200 tons each, for 

fottr trips, -^820 00 

Carried forwards 



I 

V 
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Brought forward. 320 00 

On the Schuylkill to and from New York, the boat makes 
two trips per month, goes each 476 miles, and passes 
262 locks, $2 15 per ton, or on 54 tons each for two 
trips, <>232 20 

Addi tional earning by Railway and Delaware rovte pr month $87 80 

Thus, in either way, is the Railway and Delaware route the 
cheapest and most convenient. And besides there are these further 
advantages in favor of it. 1st. A quicker and more certain de- 
livery. 2d, A steadiness in its charges. 3d. A facility of business 
and personal intercourse. 4th. An avoidance of any wasteful 
accumulation of stocks. 5th. A saving in capital and interest, and 
as a consequence of all these new facilities, and the additioQal se- 
icurity they give to the trade, more banking accommodation will 
doubtless be extended to it, than it has ever yet enjoyed. These 
items cannot exactly be stated in figures, yet it must be evident they 
will be of considerable pecuniary saving to the operator in a cash 
article, whose profits are estimated in cents. The uncertainty 
as to weight, w^hich cannot be entirely corrected, but above all 
the fluctuations in freights on the canal, varying during a season 
more than a dollar per ton, must defy all certain calculations. On 
the railroad there are no seasons, and the supply can always be 
regulated to suit the demand the year through : it must indeed come 
to this, as the time is gone by, when money can be borrowed to beat 
down competition and to make fictitious dividends. 

A work which is thus to bring so many advantages to the Schuyl- 
kill region, should have in return its sympathy and hearty co-opera- 
tion ; as even down to the hardy miner at his dreary task, will he 
find it lightened in the reflection, that the gay pleasures and busy 
hum of the metropolis, have thus as it were, been brought to the 
mouth of hiB pit, and that he may then partake, of them at small 
cost and little loss of time. His more generous soul will repay such 
good, with a swell as natural and as ample as his own dear moun- 
tains ; and instead of gladdening over an occasional interruption as 
the failure of the whole scheme (39), he will rather aid and 
glory in its success, feeling as he will moreover, that every dollar 
earned to the road by his labor and exertion, will be one also at 
least, gained to the region. 

8th. We will now put on record our estimate of a ycar's^busi* 
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ness (16) on this road, witho7i6 track and competent turn outs, ancf 
with the requisite number of cars and locomotives to do the busi- 
ness we have allotted to it. The road to Reading, about 60 mile?> 
has now been in operation upwards of a year, and the comparative 
costs of transportation, as given in No. 7, are the facts, corrobo- 
rated by their own experience. The road, therefore, when finished, 
can command a preference, and making our charges of fare, toll and 
freight at the average rates, we will say that there passes over it in 
one year, 

500,000 tons merchandize and coal, up and down, at an 
average of ^\^ nett, per ton, - - - - ^^750,000 

50,000, through passengers, 68 each way daily, at an aver- 
age of $2 nett each, , 100,000 

the mail, carried 100 miles, - - - - 25,000 



In order that the amount of receipts on coal and merch- 
andize may not startle the reader, he must bear in mind 
that this company B.re freigfiters as well as toll receivers^ 
and also the fact that the amount paid on a season'^ 
business on the canal in toll, freight, wastage, hand- 
ling, etc., averages the enormous sum of 1,300,000 to 
$1,500,000, which we thus contrast to show the Com- 
parative economy of the railroad, and the urgent ne- 
cessity for it, in the face of the increasing use in New 
York of foreign coals, by the low prices at which they 
are sold, and the impending reduction of the duty on 
them, which is now $1J per ton, and will be down in 
1842 to %\\ per ton, when the advalorem duty of 20 875,000 
per cent, should be levied on at least $9 per ton. And 
if the canal, doing business only eight months in the 
year as merely toll receiver, has been competent, at an 
expense for maintenance of $1,200 per mile per annum, 
to receive near $600,000, can the competency of the 
railway to receive $875,000 from toll, freight^ passage 
money and the mail, be doubted, doing business ticelve 
months in the year^ at an expense of $1000 per mile per 
annum for main|enance, 
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DISTRIBUTED ON THE FOLLOWING TRUE PRINCIPLE. 

Interest Account. 

One loan, 1,000,000, 5 per cent., - 50,000 

One loan, 1,500,000, 6 per cent., - 90,000 — 140,000 

Road Fund. 

Adjustment, renewals, etc., - • 9703 

Management, salaries, etc., - - 100 

Contingencies, etc., - - -197 

•1000]9r mile per annum, - - •~100,OCro 

Creneral Charges. 

Extra motive power, superintendence, 

etc., 9250 per mile per annum, - 25,000 

Sinking Fund. 

For extinguishment of loans, effected 

at this rate in 8 to 9 years^ - - 210,000 



475,000 



Dividend Account. 

On capital, $2,500,000, at 16 per ct. 
per annum, ' 400,000 — $875,000 

This cost of five million is sufficiently accurate^ and includes 6 to 
$700,000 for machinery, etc. The proportion of loans and capital may 
hereafter vary from the above somewhat, some of the bonds issued 
by the company being convertible. It may be that the capital will 
ultimately be three millions and the lo^s two millions ; and this 
cost, in reference to the quality of the work and the results to be 
produced by it, fully entitles this road to be called the cheapest in 
the world{i2). It is often senselessly asserted that this work will cost 
too much, but those who will really examine its character and pur- 
poses, and are aware of the importance of true economy on a'rail- 
way, will find how unfounded is such a charge ; and how truly that 
feature will appear throughout the work and accord with this correct 
definition of it : ^ Mere parsimony is not economy. Expense, and 
^ great expense, may be an essential part in true economy. Economy 
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** is a distributive virtue and consists not in saving but in selection.** 
Any addition to the»cost of machinery will be desirable, as the re- 
sult of increased business ; each " locomotive and train of fifty cars*^ 
would cost together $20,000, and according to our estimates would 
earn annually at least that amount. of nett freight. Much systeni 
and discipline even now obtains on this road, and is a guarantee for 
the future of its being equal to any amount of business, if aided 
by the necessary appliances. 

9th. The summary then is, that the adequate structure of this 
road, its perfect adjustment, the level character of its grades, and 
the clear and unbroken passage for the delivery of the even now 
enormous trade between its terminations, will enable the modern 
locomotive, for the first time to display effectually its immense 
power, and the consequent cheapness of that power W^hen thus ap- 
plied with regularity, and on a large scal^; a principle fully exempli- 
fied on the natural highway of the Hudson river, between Albany 
and New York, where flour is carried very profitably 150 miles for 
1 2i cents per barrel, freight and towage* And as regards travd 
at least, will they attempt to rival in New York the cheapness of 
this great natural avenue by a railway (30) ? 

And having now fully considered this road as to its capacity and 
position for doing a large transportation business, we may add, that 
in regard to travel (10), although now of a secondary character, it 
is likely to be considerable even from Pottsville, and that when the 
contemplated connections now in progress and partly finished, are 
made with that place, it will become a great tkoioughfare, as must 
be seen by those who will consult the map; The fact that from 
Elmira, (at which place a connection will be formed with the Nevr 
York and Erie railroad,) it is some 30 miles nearer to Philadelphia) 
than, from that point to New York, will cause much of the travel to 
pass through the valley of the Schuylkill (15). 

10th. In the nine preceding articles we have aimed at nothing but 
the /truth, and believe firmly that in the jnain \ve have given it* hav- 
ing sought to build our positions, not on mere argument andtheory^ 
but on the data of fact and experience, which is now in abundance 
around us, and to which we would desire 16 call the attention of thd 
candid and disinterested inquirer, iri the hope of gaining his sup- 
port to this safe and useful species of improvement (33), which is 
beginning to be viewed, the world over, as a great instrument of 
beneficence and civilization^ and in our wide spread country it ig 

4 
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Our surest bond of union (38) ; and therefore deser\'es at the hand 
of every true patriot, together with its great c'badjutor, the steam- 
boat on the water, to be held up to general patronage and favor, 
which makes it not only obligatory to impart, but to seek the truth 
ii> respect to it. Every steamboat, every railway, all facilities of 
intercourse, are but so many bounties offered to skill and intelligence. 

It is to England we must look for great results ; where, for in- 
stance, the^ transportation of coal and iron alone are some 26,000,000 
of tons per annum, as compared with only 1,000,000 in this country; 
the one compressed into a small compass, the other spread over a 
large one. 

The canal system in England had fully established itself long. be- 
fore extended lines of railway were thought of; but the latter have 
now so far the supremacy, that wherever there may be a question 
of an improvement (18) it has a preference, to which its claims are in 
this country eveii stronger, from the interruption to our canals in 
winter, which rarely happens in England. It is the certain destroyer 
of all monopolies. In short the whole world has become impatient 
of the sluggish and comparatively uncertain nature of canal trans- 
portation ; and wherever steam power can be substituted, it is done, 
particularly in situations such as we have been considering, where 
it can be applied on the true principle of economy and profit ; that 
is, with regularity^ and on a large scale, and the fuel is taken at its 
fountain head. 

But this subject cannot be fully understood without going into 
an examination of. the causes which have prevented our leading 
lines of railway, from rising more into public favor. It was natural 
that the test of their success should be looked for here. 

1st. That between New York and Philadelphia is encumbered 
with a capital of near $9,000,000, when a little over a third of that 
sum would construct a more efficient communication than now ob- 
tains between the two cities. . 

2d. That between Baltimore and Philadelphia, had to buy up its 
competitor on the river, at near a million of additional cost, upon an 
already costly road. 

3d. That between Baltimore and Washington, and the Ohio, have 
als6 been overladen with heavy expense, from original defective 
construction. 
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4th. The Columbia railway, from Philadelphia, in like mamiert 
ultimately doubled its original estimated cost, being designed at first 
for horse power : and its management has heretofore been always 
subservient to politics (35) with the rest of the Pennsylvania worHs. 

All these improvements particularly (8), have also been the vic- 
tims attendant on being the pioneers in this useful means of inter- 
course, and much allowance should be made for them. And further, 
the Washington and Baltimore railroad is taxed (26) in 20 per cent, 
of its receipts by the State, instead of receiving a bounty, as all 
railways deserve for the imperceptible, but immense collateral ad- 
vantages they render the community (31). Yet in the face of so many 
drawbacks, these improvements have been shown by our late mone- 
tary convulsions to be among the most sure and profitable of invest- 
ments, and but for those drawbacks, would have been the most 
prominent. The time is now coming, however, when the mists of 
humbug and speculation will be cleared off, and the public be en- 
abled to see, that the causes which have heretofore operated either 
to diminish, or entirely to frustrate the success of railroads, are 
wholly extraneous to them, and that as now conducted, with the 
experience gained in their management, and conforming to the prin- 
ciple of being judiciously constructed between desirable points, they 
must ere long, need only to be known to possess these qualities, to 
become favorite investments, both for their direct and collateral ad- 
vantages (13). 

On these grounds, then, we ask the reader to turn to the Phila- 
delphia and Pottsville railroad, in all its completeness, having 
on it the stamp of the latest improvements, and open in its second 
track to those which are to come. 

And considering further, that it is only taxed in eight per cent 
on its dividends, and having the guarantee of nature and its own 
immense power against future rivalry and opposition, pronounce 
openly and aloud what truth must require of you to believe of its 
prospect for profit and usefulness, as compared with any of its co* 
temporaries, which, with all their drawbacks, are found to^ be 
among pur best investments. 

Our title has been taken from Mr. M cLane's last report on the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad, which has been completely resusci- 
tated by his talent and industry ; and in speaking of the success of 
the Washington branch, as the only finished work of the company's, 
he says^ it '' fully realizes any reasonable expectations that may be 
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entertained from railroads judiciously constructed between desira- 
ble points." 

In further corroboration of this remark, we add a list pf several 
paying roads, premising that most of them have only the one ad- 
vantage of connecting desirable points, yet they show enough fully 
to establish Mr. McLane's position; and it may be re-asserted with 
every confidence that roads; agreeing with this description, as does 
the Philadelphia and Pottsville in the broadest sense, offer a security 
equal to real estate, the light in which this property h viewed in 
England, and which will generally yield a better income, as having 
more of the seeds of improvement in it. 

Camden and Amboy railroad dividend, 6 to 7 per cent, per annum. 

« uf 
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Georgia Central, 
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Champlain and St. LaVn. 
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Mine IJill, [Coal,] 
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Utica and Syracuse, 
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To which we will also add the latest market prices of some oif 
the leading railways of England, where their more abundant means 
have enabled them to construct their roads more substantially than 
we could generally afford to do, but in the inventive part, they owe 
the edge and bridge rail to American engineers ; and in motive power 
they have made nothing as yet so good as the American locomotive, 
and which they have the liberality to use, much to the scandal of 
their own mechanics. England is extending her railways on all 
sides, and the continent is also moving actively in them. 

Stockton tmd Darlington coal railioay, at £276 for £100 paid. 

Grand Junction, 215 for do. 

Liverpool and Manchester, - - . - 187 for do. 
London and Birmingham, - - - - 179 for do. 
Great Western, - - - - - - 92 for 66i 
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York and Midland, - , - - - £67 for £57 paid. 
North .Union, - - - - - - 83 for 75 do. ' 

London and Southampton, - - - 58 for 30 do. 

Th^ir dividends are from 8 to 10 per cent, per anHuni, being gen^- 
erally restricted to the latter rate. 

And we will here venture the prediction that in the course of the 
next five years, every one of the above American roads will pay 
regular dividends of 10 to 15 per cent., and that as regards the 
Pottsville and Philadelphia railroad, being of solid structure, free 
from unproductive cost, over which heavy loads can be drawn with 
light engines at ten miles per hour, fed with fuel, which is more 
than half the item of motive power, at the lowest rate, con- 
necting at one end with mines, from which a million of tons 
are now required to be discharged, and having at the other end 
every facility for the speedy venting it in every direction, and in. 
all classes of vessels, and above all, being without conipetition at 
92 per ton, this railway we say carries in and about it, more of 
the elements of success, than can any where else be presented, and 
that therefore its superior power and economy will always have 
full and profitable occupation, in the immense business and travel 
that now exists, and will be constantly accumulating from its ovta 
creative quality. 

There is now a prospect of this road being completed to Potta- 
ville in the course of the year 1841, when its usefulness will not re-e 
main long unfdt, and the admission consequently made, that in thua 
bringing the coal and iron mines, as it were, to the door of Phila-. 
delpbia, from which she can no more be cut off by flood or frosty 
the prosperity and comfort of her citizens will have beeh placed on 
the most solid basis ; and they may then also be induced to entertain 
a pride in possessing the most efficient and best specimen of the 
railway, and delight to boast of it. Common cause must also be 
made by all the eastern seaboard, dependent on Pennsylvania for 
their coal and iron, in effecting by means of it the utmost reduc-. 
* tion and the least fluctuation in the prices of these all-important arti-i 
cles, which, in fact, must be the natural result of this railway, un- 
less the experience every where else, in the effect of steam power^ 
even under less favorable circumstances, is found in this case to be 
nugatory (16). And it remains, finally, for the philanthropist and 
man of charity to indicate, by what other means good can be 
elicited of a. nature more positive or more broadcast (27). 
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Our account of the Philadelphia and Pottsville railway would not 
be complete without reverting to the date of its origin. It obtained 
its charter in 1883, and was commenced in 1835. At that time it 
was deemed peculiarly rash to attempt competion with a canal for 
heavy freight (18) ; but it was here seen that the feature of descent 
<^n this line, which was a difficulty to the navigation in multiplying 
its locks, was a facility to a railway in giving it the aid of gravity, 
the cheapest of all auxilliaries of motive power ; and in superadding 
to it a superior construction of road generally, although entailing 
the seeming reproach of extravagance, an effect and economy were 
imparted to it, wbich will result, as we hdve already stated, in the 
greatest advantage to its projectors as well as to the public. Scarcely 
had it made any progress, when the monetary troubles of the country 
commenced in 1837, prostrating both private and public credit ; and 
subsequently it has had to contend as well against the agitation of 
war as against every discouragement which a powerful and hostile 
interest could, throw in its way. But this jealousy will seem natu- 
ral enough to the disinterested, who must perceive in this work a 
cheaper substitute for so many others having the same object, of sup- 
plying the coal demand, or of seeking the most central point for 
travel ai Harrisurgh on the Susquehanna ; and with which they 
mast be more particularly struck by reference to the map. 

To those therefore who understand the power of interest in 
trtosforming the judgment;it will be no longer matter of wonder that 
the claims and merits of a more powerful and genuine rival, should 
bie disregarded or find so little favor. But truth will at last prevail, 
and justice be done to the enlightened perseverance of the President 
of the Philadelphia and Pottsville railway, Elibu Chauncey, Esq., 
and to a few other determined advocates, who were not to be de- 
terred from showing up the irresistable evidence of experience in 
its favor, as well in this country as in England, and thus to break 
the torrent of interest and prejudice that would unwittingly have 
pwept it away (34). 



SUMMARY OF CONTENTS 



INTRODUCTION 

Shows that there is a feeling of necessity with the public for rail-^ 
ways, but that they are generally mistrusted as safe and profitable 
investments. 

That railway investments on private account are the largest,, 
notwithstanding, in the United States, and are extending in everyr 
direction. 

SKETCH 

Shows, that canals are more costly to maintain while in opera- 
tion than a good railway. The latter far less liable to extraordinary 
demands, and. are more readily repaired than canals. 

That great impriyi^ements have been made in the last few years in 
the locomotive, and that it is still progressive, with all the other ma- 
chinery of the railway. 

That the relative strength of the rail to the weight of the load ou 
it, determines whether the transportation be heavy or noU and thicp 
being rightly adjusted, the railway becomes as suitable for freight as 
for passengers. 

That no sufficient reason can be shown, why coal cannot be car^ 
ried over a level railway in cars with springs 100 miles or more^ 
without any material waste. 

That the best structure of a railway for our northern latitudes, is^ 
that which can be easiest adjusted when deranged by the frost, and 
at all times when the traffic is passing over it, and which should be 
attended to without stint of cost as the basis of all economy. 

That the wear of the rail, by results here and in England,. i» 
scarcely any thing, and the occasional tearing of it by the locomo^ 
tive is hardly an item. 

That the several items composing the cost of perpetuating a rail-^. 
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way amount to $703, and the fairest mode of supplying the road 
fund to meet that object is also shown. 

That railways are looked upon in England as investments in the 
soil, or as real estate in point of security, and that they are so in 
point of fact, with the further advantage of being less troublesome 
and freer from taxation, besides their immense collateral advantages 
ito the communitv. 

That a unity of connection in the terminations of a railway with 
only one set of machinery for the whole line is all essential to econ- 
omy. 

That the fitness of the terminations is determined by the sufl[i- 
■ciency of business between them to justify the construction of the 
riiilway, and that long lines, with abundance of way travel, are the 
most profitable,^ 100 miles being a happy medium as not overtaxing 
the locomotive in a daily work. 

That the. carriage of general freight, even at a higher toll on a 
railway, is cheaper than by a canal, by reason of the time-gained on 
it. That economy of time is the desideratum of the age, ^s the 
groundwork of success in any pursuit. 

That coal is peculiarly well adapted for transportation on a rail- 
way, and on the one referred to can be done at a cheaper rate than 
«iny of , the canals in competition with it. 

That freight trains at slow velocities cause less wear and tear than 
passenger trains at high velocities, and in mineral districts, pay bet- 
ter, because of the load and consequently the G<)mpensation, being 
more regular. 

That an uninterrupted intercourse the year through by a railway 
with a mineral region, is of the utmost importance to it and to the 
public, by extending the trade and cheapening the price of articles, 
that enter so largely into the wants of the community* 

That a single track railway with suitable turn outs, is capable of 
doing an immense business per annum : its great profitableness on 
the railway in question, and shows the true mode of distributing its 
earnings. 

That the utmost economy of steam power is only attained, when 
its application can be made on a large scale and with regularity, as 
iti the case citedi 

That the valley of the Schuylkill is destined to b^ a great tho- 
roughfare of travel, which would be much promoted by connecting 
at Corning or Elmira with the New York and Erie road, to. inter- 
cept the Lake trade. 

That railways should be encouraged for their benificent effects^ 
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and as being the best defence against the ehemy, and the siirestbond 
of the union of the States. 

That railways, such as our main lines, are much lowered in gen-» 
eral estimation by the many causes which subtract from their profit- 
ableness, and which are supposed to be in the roads themselves^ 
when in fact they are altogether extraneous to them* 

That it is opposed to an enlightened policy to tax railways, when 
the very foundations of a State, lie in the quick and cheap circula- 
tion of the people, and of the fruits of their labor, as well as of the 
thousand wants necessary to their comfort and subsistence. 

That railways rightly located are profitable, whether in this coun- 
try or in England, dividing, as per lists exhibited, from 6 to 12 per 
cent, per annum, and that they must be a constantly impi'oving in- 
terest with the onward progress of the community that feeds thend. 

That no other railway in this country at least, has the same ele- 
ments of success in and about it as the Philadelphia and Pottsville 
railway, and that it cannot be interfered with by competition. 

That, according to the testimony of Louis McLane, Esq., Presi- 
dent of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, " a railway judiciously 
constructed, between desirable points, will realize all that should 
reasonably be expected from it." 

APPENDIX 

Contains authentic statistics and facts confirmatory of the post' 
tions assumed in the Sketch. 

5 



A P P E N. D I X. 



To offer mere assertions on the subject of railways, in the present 
state of public feeling towards them, would assist but little in spread- 
ing the belief in the fact, now well established in this country and 
in England, that when ** judiciously constructed between desirable 
points," they will realize every reasonable expectation of profit and 
security. 

It is, therefore, that we have appended the following evidence, 
taken from actual practice, and which we think, with every candid 
inquirer, will be fully confirmatory of the above important truth. 

And in setting up the Philadelphia and Pottsville railway as a 
model and as unique of its species, we confess our desire is to 
make the public better acquainted with a work of real merit, and 
not merely of local interest ; and through the data derived from its 
level character, to afford them the best ground work for judging 
relatively of every other railway* 



No. 1. 

As communications by railway are now being established every 
where, it may be as well to examine who were the originators of it 
in this country, where it has been the most widely extended. 

In Niles' Register, for 1812, we find a communication from Oli- 
ver Evans, of Philadelphia, on ^team engines, and to which is ap- 
pended the following certificate, which goes to show that he must 
have been among the first to entertain the idea that steam power 
could be usefully applied to land carriages : — 
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"I certify that Oliver Evans did, about the year 1789, communi- 
cate a project to me of propelling land cirriages by power of steam» 
and did solicit me to join him in the cost and profits of the same." 

Signed, Levi Hollingsworth, 

Baltimore, Nov. 16th, 1812. 

In the same year, 1812, Col. John Stevens put forth a pamphlet, 
entitled " Documents tending to prove the superior advantages of 
Railv^ays and Steam Carriages over Canal Navigation," and among 
w^hich is a memorial from him to the Commissioners, for exploring 
the route of an inland navigation, Messrs. D. Clinton, G. Morris, 
and R. L. Livingston, the object of which was to propose a wooden 
railway, on which a steam engine should propel, by a force equal to 
the competent number of horses, one hundred tons, at the rate of 
ten miles per hour. 

This proposition was rejected by them, and the project of the 
Erie Canal adopted, which was not to be wondered at, considering 
the then flourishing state of the canal system in England, and that 
no trial of the railway with steam had yet been made. 

Col. Stevens was not, however, discouraged by this rejection of 
his proposal, and remarks, that " he felt no doubt of the final suc- 
** cess of the project. The very objections of the Commissioners 

serve only to increase, if possible, my confidence in the superiority 

of the proposed railways over canals." 






The system of railways began again to be seriously agitated 
about the year 1825, and it must have been a gratification to Col. 
Stevens that he lived to see it fully carried out by his son, Robt. L. 
Stevens. He died March 6th, 1838, aged 88. 

No. 2 

Since the opening of the road the following are some of the trial 
loads, which have passed over it at an average speed of 12 miles per 
hour. Anthracite coal being used, and the engines weighing about 
eleven tons. This lightness of engine, doing so heavy a business, 
being one of the profitable features of this road. 

No. BhJa. Tons Tons, nett 
1839. S wheel Engines. Cars. Flour. Iron, df^c. load freight, 

Dec. 30, Gowan & Marx, by Eaatwick & Harrison, 69 1001 66 166 

1840. 
Jan. 8, Go wan & Marx, by Eastwick db Harrison, 57 1573 66 213 

" 16. Minerva, Wm. Norris, 85 1227 72 216 



85 


1553 


84 


238 


72 


1758 


11 


187 


101 


12002 


78 


268 


88 


1588 


70 


228 


102 


1479 


104 


251 


105 


131S 


177 


308 
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No. Bbls. Tons Tons,nett 
18S9. S wheel Engines Cais. Flour. Iron <f*c. load freights 

(Jan. 23, Gowan & Marx, by Eastwick & Harrison, 

Feb. 5, do. do. do. do. 

*' 20, do. do. do. do. 

6 wheel Engines. 
March 6, Hitchins & Harrison, Baldwin &, Co., 

1841. 
Feb. 5, do. do. do. do. 

** 9, dot do. do. do. 

The coal trains will average 50 to 60 cafs of 3^ to 4 tons load 
each. The trip to and from the Mines will occupy two days, the 
nett load of downward freight delivered being about 200 tons, no 
allowance being made for back freight, of which the engine would 
be capable of taking 100 tons. The expense of locomotive and train 
of 50 cars cannot average over $90 per trip of 188 miles, and she will 
be enabled to make, without difficulty, 100 to 125 trips per annum, 
9t a total coat of nin^ tQ ten thousand dollars. 

The following, shows with sufficient precision the items compos- 
ing the expense of running a" locomotive ^and train of fifty cars** 
on this road per day. Its^ advantages as to fuel, a principle item, 
should be noted ?iS unequalled ; on most other roads this item would 
be doubled for the same distance :-^ 

Two and a half tons of coal, say for 100 miles, at an aver- 
age of $2^ per ton, (at the Sline^ it could be had at 8 If 
per ton,) --..-.--. 

Engineers pay per day, , -, , ^ ., 

Fireman's pay per day, - , ^ , , . 

Oil, one gallon, - - - 

Repairs of engine, say per day, on a cost of $8,000^ 

Per day, - - - • 



Expense of a car per day or for a run of 100 miles, cost 

of coal car about $250. 
Proportion of attendance, one man to 10 cars, $1 25 pei' 

day, per car - - - --- - - 12^ 

Oil, f of a pint, at 90 cents per gallon, (much less if lard 

is used,) --------- 9 

Repairs to a coal car per day, ----- 30 

Per day 52 



- $6 25 


2 00 


1 50 


1 00 


6 75 


- «17 50 



f 
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The daily expense of a locomotive being $17 50 for two 

days, or per trip, - - - - - - - S35 00 

The daily expense of a car being 52 cents for two days, 

per trip $1 04, and on train of 50 cars, - - - 62 00 

$87 00 



Say 887 estimated expense of " locomotive and train of 50 cars^ 
per trip of 188 miles, or two days on Philadelphia and Pottsville rail- 
road. These of course are the mere expenses incidental to trans- 
portation, and are equal to about 50 cents per ton, all oyer that 
charge, say that $2 per ton on coal is the rate, then there would be 
$1^ per ton, to pay repairs and renewal of road, interest on loans, 
etc., and dividends or nett profits. 

No. 3. 

One of Baldwin & Co.'s small class engines of 9 tons, the Never^ 
sink, drew up the road 52 loaded cars, gross 230 tons, nett load of 
freight 153i tons, at a speed of 11 miles per hour, so that besides 
taking back the empty cars, weighing about 80 to 90 tons, these 
small engines can even take a freight up the road of 100 to 150 
tons in addition, which is as much, nearly, as can be done on the 
most favorable roads in this country. The calculations, however, 
are all based on the cars going back empty. 

No. 4. 

As regards the expense of greasing the wheels of the cars, (which 
is thought by some to be such an item,) it has been ascertained by 
trial on the road, that in using lard on the wheels for eight to nine 
months in the year, it will not cost over 1^ cents per ton for the 
whole distance between the Delaware and the coal mines and re- 
turning, or for 188 miles. Oil would cost near treble that sum, and 
has been so charged in the calculations for this- road. The price of 
lard varies from 8 to 9 cents per lb. 

No. 5. 

It is important to show that the calculations originally made for 
this road, were not intended merely for effect, but were rather over- 
charged, as has since been found by experience on the road itself. 
Thus— 
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1st. In the use of lard two-thirds of the year, instead of oil, for 
the car^ which will last at least six to eight years instead of only four 
years, as allowed in the estimate. The experience on other roads 
and even on the State or Columbia road, where heretofore at least, 
they have been subject to the roughest usage, justifies the former 
term of duration, or an average annual wear and tear of 12^ to 15 
per cent, in place of 25 per cent. 

2d. In the repairs to the locomotive, charged at 25 per cent, per 
annum, or $2000 per annum, which allows her to last only four 
years, while the machines of the present day, doing a daily run of 
1 00 miles, would be warranted by their builders, en a fair road, to 
run 10 years at an average expense of 6 to 8800 per annum; and 
this will be further substantiated by the following official return 
of results on roads, varying in quality and circumstances, the speed 
being 20 to 25 miles per hour with passenger trains. 



|8 ' 

m 


5 on G^otigia Railroad ran 
12 do. do. 

- SUticaand Schenectady, 

6 on Columbia R. R. run 
3 on Phit and Bait, run 


71,824 
110,540 
145,860 
176,732 

48,065 


at a coat of $5,453 
do. 6,792 
do. 9,992 
do. 7,389 
do. 523 


or per mile 
dp. 
do. 
do. 
do. .. 


7.60 
6.14 
6.83 
4.18 
1.08 


,; 2 i 

I! S 2 on Phil., and Bait, run 

w ) 


44,580 


do. 


787 J 


do. 


1.76 


P«f2 « 

.Safe 

C c S: 

ctf ce a 


> 10 on New Jersey R. R. run 


59,033 


do. 


2,956: 


do. 
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666,684 33,892 averapre about 5 cts. per 

mile for high velocities. 

For many reasons, such as peculiar character of the road, etc., etc., 
this average cannot be of general application, but it may be fairly 
deduced from it that 4 cts. per mile, on the Philadelphia and Pottsville 
railroad, at a low speed of ten miles per Aour, would cover ordinary and 
extraordinary repairs, and that in doing the annual work, required of 
her on that road of 18,800 miles, $800 per annum would keep her per- 
petually renewed. We have understood from Mr. Norris, that he 
has offered to those European companies who use his engines, to 
contract to keep them in running order for 10 years, at an average 
of $500 per annum, with his own engine driver, on whom «o much 
depends. 

In England the average work obtained from their engines is 20 
to 24,000 miles, and the same results are obtained here, but at what 
relative expense, we are unable to say ; on the Utica and Scbenee- 
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tada railroad the above eight engines averaged 235 trips of 78 miles 
each per annum ; and therefore in estimating the performances on 
the Philadelphia and Pottsville railroad at only 100 trips per annum 
of 188 miles each, they will not be likely to fall short of that num- 
ber* 

3d. In the loans also, 6 to $700,000 are included for cost of cars 
and locomotives, on which full interest is allowed on the estimates 
for costs of transportation. All the cars and locomotives work in 
turn on the road, and it is found on roads well equiped that 20 to 25 
per cent, is a fair allowance for the loss of use among the whole, 
while repairing in the shop ; thus on the above amount of capital, 
there will be, at 25 per cent., $175,000 dead, on which the loss on 
the whole business of the road will be, at 6 pr ct., $10,500, chargea- 
ble to interest account. This is all that can be lost by the supernu- 
merary machinery, as while in the shop it consumes neither fuel, 
wages, oil, wear and tear etc. 

Thus it should be conceded that the estimates for this road, which 
are allowed to stand against it in estimating a cost of fifty cents per 
ton, have been made on the safe side ; and also noted, that the ar- 
rangements at either terminus of it are intended to be very com- 
plete for the overhauling and instant repair of the engines and 
cars after performing their daily work. 

No. 6. 

The transportation of coal on a railway, having heretofore in 
this country been confined to short lateral roads of from 3 to 10 
miles, leading from the mines to canals, and its nearness also in 
England to tide water, not having required railways exceeding 25 
to 30 miles, it has absurdly enough been thought impossible to carry 
it further to any advantage, nor will this notion be entirely cured 
until it is practically demonstrated on the 94 miles between Potts- 
ville and Philadelphia. Here, for the reasons already given, coal 
can bear a charge of $2 per ton, while a passenger, carried the same 
distance, will pay about 2i to $3 ; and as there are at least twenty 
tons of coal at $2, for one passenger at 2^, and the great amount 
and regularity of load of coal, enabling it to be transported cheap- 
er, it must be evident, when fitted with two tracks, that such a road 
would be able to do relatively a more profitable business than one 
depending principally on the irregular carriage of passengers; 
such say, as the following leading roads in England, which are less 
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powerful and efSck'nt in their grades and machinery, than our 
road: 

London and Birmingham, length of road, 112 miles, 

gross receipts in 1840, - - - - $3,612,500 

Grand Junction, length of road, 97 miles, gross re- 
ceipts in 1840, - - - - - 2,091,300 

Liverpool and Manchester, length of road, 31 miles, 

gross receipts in 1840, - - - - 1,228,700 

London and Southampton, length of road, 77 miles, 

gross receipts in 1840, - - - - 1,090,600 

ReflecJ: but for a moment on this stupendous social and business 
circulation, as compared with what it could have been prior to the 
introduction of the railway, and the consequent addition of wealth 
and power becomes almost inconceivable in such a hive as En- 
gland. 

Birmingham is the great centre for the mails in England, as 
Pottsville will be the great centre for the coal trade, the main busi- 
ness of the one is therefore travel, as that of the other will be 
freight, and in either country will they be the distinguished roads in 
their respective lines. 

No. 7. 

The following is a list of sundry private works of internal im- 
provement, with their approximate costs, many of them begotten 
by this canal mania : 

Maryland. 

Baltimore and Ohio canal, assisted by State, - $10,000,000 

Baltimore and Ohio railroad, do. do. - 5,000,000 

Baltimore and Washington railroad, - - 1,700,000 

Baltimore and Susquehanna railroad, assisted by State, 3,000,000 
Baltimore and Philadelphia railroad, part, $4,400,000, 1,600,000 

Tide Water canal, part, $2,800,000, assisted by State, 1,000,000 

. J * ' ' 

$22,300,000 



Delaioare, 
Baltimore and Philadelphia railroad , part of $4,400,000, $ 1 ,200,000 
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Pennsylvania* 

Baltimore and Philadelphia railroad, part, 84,400,000, 

New Castle and Frenchtown railroad. 

Tide Water canal, part, $2,800,000, 

Delaware and Chesapeake canal, part United States, 

Union canal, - - . - . 

Schuylkill Navigation, exclusive of boats, carsj 

wharves, etc., ..---- 
Lehigh canal 73 miles, and 20 miles railroad of 3 in- 
clined planes, - - « - * 
Philadelphia and Pottsville railroad, complete in cars, 
locomotives, wharves, etc., ... 
Valley and West Philadelphia railroad, 
Norristown and German town railroad, 
Little Schuylkill railroad, - * - 
Cattawissa and Danville and Pottsville railroad, 
Lancaster and Harrisburgh railroad, * ' - 
Uarrisburgh and Chambersburg railroad, 
Beaver and Cleveland canal, in part, - ' - 
Williamsport and Elmira railroad, 
Blossburg and Coming or Tioga railroad. 
Port Deposit canal, . - . - 
Southwark canal, (Del. and Schuylkill- abandoned,) 
Conestoga Navigation, Lancaster to Tide Water 
canal, ---••- 
Bald Eagle Navigation, - ^ - - 



$1,600,000 

600,000 

1,800,000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 

3,700,000 

6,000,000 

5,000,000 

1,000,000 

800,000 

500,000 

1,500,000 

750,000 

1,250,000 

1,000,000 

400,000 

600,000 

200,000 

300,000 

300|000 
400,000 

$30,700,000 



New York and New Jersey, 



Camden and Amboy railroad, 

Delaware and Raritan canal, 

Jersey and Trenton railroad, 

Patterson railroad, . - . • 

Somerville railroad, to Elizabethtown, 
Long Island railroad, - - - - 

Harlem railroad, - ^ - - . 

Sundry Roads from Albany to Buffalo and to Sara- 
toga, ------ 



Carried forward^ 



3,200,000 

2,900,000 

2,600,000 
300,000 

200,000 

700,000 

1,400,000 

8,000,000 

$19,300^000 
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Brmgkt forward, 819,300,000 

Morris canal, - - - - - 4,300,000 

Delaware and Hudson canal, - - - 3,100,000 



New York and New Jersey, - - - $26,700,000 

Maryland, - - - - - 22,300,000 

Delaware, - - - - - 1,200,000 

Pennsylvania - - - . . 30,700,000 

$80,900,000 

This list will serve as a memento of the wasteful expenditure which 
a facility of borrowing begets, and of the total ignorance, or total 
disregard of results, with which the major part of these works 
must have been projected. It is no wonder, therefore, that where 
so much interest, and consequently of judgment, have been fore- 
stalled by this mass of comparative rubbish, that a work of real 
merit, as well in conception as in execution and design, like the 
Philadelphia and Pottsville railway, should remain undistinguished ; 
but that this should be so with the unbiased, is only explained by 
the little consideration they have yet been willing to give to the 
subject. 

It is instructive to look back upon the visionary anticipations in- 
dulged in, at the beginning of the anthracite coal trade, as to the 
annual amount of transportation expected from it, looming into 
millions of tons, but which, after fifteen years, now only amounts 
to 870,000 tons per annum : with a constant multiplication of the 
facilities of getting it to market, the last to enter the lists, the Tide 
Water canal on the Susquehanna, now proposing to cLssist in sup- 
plying Philadelphia herself with that coal, as well as to supplant her 
ih the supply of the Baltimore market. The counteraction of this 
and other active competition, therefore, should now render the ap- 
plication of steam power, by a railway leading to Philadelphia from' 
the heart of the coal fields, with laterals embracing every sort of 
anthracite coal, particularly welcome to her. 

The cheaper rate, indeed, at which this railway, shown to be so pe- 
culiarly adapted to freighting purposes, will be able to carry it, and its 
effects, in lowering the tolls on the canal, together with its other 
economies of detail, must inevitably force a concentration of the 
bulk of the coal trade, whether by canal or railway, down the val- 
ley X3f the Schuylkill ; and we know of no other location in this 
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country where Ufth these avenues will, in consequence, be so soon 
required to discharge its trade. 

Here, then, will the question, which of these two improve- 
ments is the cheapest carrier, be put at issue, and on a scale worthy 
of the cause. So far the public have generally allowed to canals 
the undeserved reputation of being the cheapest, and this has prin- 
cipally obtained, because the State works, in competition with 
each other, have been compelled to adopt a rate of toll, say one-half 
to three-quarters of a cent per ton per mile, to which nearly all the 
private works had to conform, and which, in fact, amounts to sink- 
ing their first cost, as measured by the tonnage that is found to pass 
over them, four to five cents per ton per mile would but cover in- 
terest on cost, repairs and maintenance ; and thus have railwayff 
been made to figure to a disadvantage in the comparison of relative 
costs of carriage, at a time too, when they were struggling through 
the difficulties incident to their incipient stage, and which had nigh 
overwhelmed them. The great success of those two monopolies^ 
the Schuylkill and the New York and Erie canals, were continually 
adduced i^s justifying this verdict, but which the railways, running 
parallel to them, and now in progress, will reverse when they shall 
be completed and be free to compete with them. 

No. 8. 

It may be as well to present a view of some of the leading rail- 
. ways, under the circumstances in which it is only fair to judge of 
their efficiency and profitableness, taking them at their present ac- 
tual scale of business, and supposing them free from unproductive 
cost and rivalry, the precise position in which the Philadelphia and 
Pottsville railway will be placed, that is free, from competition in 
the carriage of coal at $2 per ton, and in being secure against a 
rival, at least from the Schuylkill region, which furnishes the red 
ash coal exclusively, as well as all the other sorts. 

NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA— 87 miles. 

Travel — 182,000 passengers, carried in half 

the present time, $3 50 each, - - $687,000 
Freight — 14,000 tons on an average of $7 per ton, 98,000 

Carried forward, 735,000» 



* The highest stom receipts per annum on this line were m 1836, 9770,060; and in 1838, 
#756,000. Tbey have not been quite so great in these late years of depression. It la clear 
enough, what could be made nere by one unbroken line, with three trains per day, and 
through in 4 to s hours, at a far** of #21. It would get to be viewed as only an omBibna 
intercourse, and the receipts would be almost quadrupled 
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Brought forward, #735,000 

Deduct. 

• 

Cost of transportation. 182,000 passengers, at 

50 cents each - ... - - 91,000 
Cost of transportation. Merchandize,- - 28,000 

119,000 
Repairs of road, renewals, etc., 87 miles, cost per , 

mile, $800, - 70,000 

Salaries, etc., - - - - . - 25,000 



$214,000 
$-1 ,500,000 Loans, interest at 6 per cent., 90,000 — 304,000 

8,500,000 Capital equal to a dividend of — -. 

— -^ 1 7i per cent. Nett, $431 ,000 



$4,000,000 Actual dividend paid only 7 per 

ct. on a capital of $2,900,000. 



PHILADELPHIA AND BALTIMORE— 93 miles. 

Travel — 120,000 through passengers, at $4 

each, $480,000 

Freight, mail, etc., 121,000 — 601,000* 



Deduct, 

Transporting passengers at 60 cents 

each, . - - - - 72,000 
Do. freight, at 40 per cent, on gross 

amount, ----- 37,000 
Management, repairs, etc., 93 miles, at 

$800 per mile, - - - 74,000—183,000 

$2,200,000 Actual loans at 6 per ct., v 132,000—315,000 

2,200,000 Actual capital equal to a 

dividend of 13 per ct. Nett, $286,000 



$4,400,000 Actual dividend paid only 
. 7 pr ct., on $2,200,000. 



♦ These receipts are according to their report of this year, and but that they are saddled 
with the river route, and for the interruption at the Susquehanna, the result would be more 
fiwonble ; as it is, there is no safer investment for 7 to 8 per cent, per annum. Fears are 
^metimes expressed for the long bridges across the * salt water inlets, which are not sub- 
jeei Co freshets, andthe wood, almost imperishable insalt.watef, is withal, a cheap article 
ODtaaC line. 
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PHILADELPHIA AND COLUMBIA— 82 miles. 

Travel. 75,000 through passengers, 

same as in 1838, at $3 25 each, $243,500 

Freight. 90,000 tons, including all * 

charges at $7 50 per ton, - 675,000 

Mail, - ... - . - 24,500— $943,000* 



Deduct, 

Motive power^ per Canal Commission- 
ers' Report for 1840, - - - 200,266 
Repairs and use of cars by forwarding 

men at $1 50 per ton, - - 135,000 

Repairs and u^se of cars by forward- 

ingmen for passengers, at $1 each, 75,000—210,000 
Management, repairs, etc., on 82 

miles, at $800 per mile, - . 65,600 
Expenses at inclined planes, etc., - 15,000 — 80,600 — $490,866 

$4,300,000 Cost with motive power, equal to a divi- 

dend of lOper cent. Nett, $452,134 



These estimates will serve a good purpose, if only as materials 
for thought, and they are accurate enough for that purpose. 

Here then are three principal railways, which, instead of raising 
the character of this species of improvement, have, from one cause 
or another, totally extraneous to them as railways, only depressed 
it in public estimation. 

In the case of the two first roads, few advert to the fact of 
neither of them being worked continuously by one set of cars and 
engines through, but that they are made up of pieces of road. 

In the case of the Columbia road, its mixed management by State 
and forwarding men, affords no tangible results to the public, with 
whom it is only a by- word for waste and extravagance, but withall 
shows itself capable of yielding a profit to sjDme one, and the State 



* For the year ending 3l8t Oct., 1838, there passed over the whole length of this road, S2 
mileS) 75,612 passengers, 87,180 tons merchandize. And a writer in the Railroad Journal, 
made the road yield, on a capital of 84,400,000, 12^ per cent, surplus, upon data famished 
by the Superintendant. 

The charge on this road is 374 cents per 100 lbs., or equal to $7J per ton, Philadelphia to 
Columbia, which includes motive powir, use of road, and use of cars, etc. 
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authorities are beginning to discover that it would have answered 
better under one management. This road does the largest freighting 
business of any in the United States at present, and under a re- 
vised system of econoiniy, (which we hear has lately been adopted,) 
could be made veryprofitable. 

As showing the cost of transporting a passenger over the follow- 
ing roads in particular, the statement below may be of service, but it 
can be no guide for other roads. 

Utica and Syracuse, 53 miles, 122,000 passengers carried for 

$69,400, or 67 cents each. 
Mohawk and Hudson, 16 miles, 188,000 passengers carried for 

<>68,100, or 37 cents each. 
Utica and Schenectada, 78 miles, 135,000 ][)assengers carried for 

<>87,400, or 67 cents each. 

These charges include all expenses of repairs to road, etc. 

That the roads we have exhibited above, as they should do, per- 
form so we]l under their many drawbacks, speaks loudly in favor of 
the system ; and as they are frequently cited against it, the circum- 
stances under which they operate, should be considered and allowed 
for, when they are brought up in disparagement of roads having 
no analogy to them. 

No. 9. 

It lis yet one of the results required to be determined by further 
experience, what weight and form of rail accomplishes the safest, 
and consequently the cheapest transportation, without any waste of 
iron. It has been thought that 45 to 50 )bs. to the yard are adequcUe, 
under the present system of a more equal distribution of the weight 
of thie locomotive. Ample security against deflection in the rail is 
the point to be attained. On several of the roads in England they 
have different weights of rail, from 50 to 76 lbs. to the yard, in sec- 
tions as experiments, the results of which are not yet quite de- 
termined. On the Great Western road, under charge of Mr. Bru- 
nei, the bridge form J^ has been adopted, weighing only 56 lbs. 
per yard, which he has deemed sufficient. On the Philadelphia and 
Pottsville railroad, for its heavy downward trade, 60 Ibs; per yard 
has been suggested as ample, whatever form of rail maybe selected. 

The plate rail, has been a source of much low of both money and 
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reputation to railways, and is now generally discountenanced, ex- 
cept for short lateral roads, and there even a stout bar is often iMsed. 
On the roads in the mine drifts at Pottsville, the cast iron bar of 27 
lbs. per yard is now being profitably used, a horse drawing on it 
doubtethe load be was able to do on the plate rail. The power of 
the locomotive over the edge rail is at least 20 per cent, greater 
than over the flat bar, and there is no comparison as to the saving 
in repairs to road by the one and by the other, as shown by the re- 
port of the Baltimore and Susquehanna railroad. Thus, 

On the^^ bar the repairs per m. per an., were equal to $543 06^ 
On the edge rail, do. do. do. do. 142 40 

And the saving to the machinery would be in nearly the same • 
ratio. Although this is comparing entirely new with old work,, 
still the saving by the edge rail is very considerable, independently 
of the additional power gained by it, as just stated. 

No. 10. 

As regards the travel on this road it has progressively increased 
since it was opened in December 1839 to Reading, and now aver- 
ages about 45 through each way per day, as per the statement fronif 
the road for 1840. 

Total PasseDgers. E^ual to thro' Passengers. Tonnage. Gross Receipts. 

90,516 33,225 16,850 $100,764 

The road to Norristown, 16 miles, also takes a large share of the 
travel for that distancie, and adds much to the activity and business^ 
along this beautiful valley of the Schuylkill. The allowance of 
only 68 through passengefs from Pottsville, is apparently very 
moderate, and many think 100 through per day to start with, would 
not be too many, particularly if the company aim to make Potts- 
ville, by a moderate fare, a great focus of travel, embracing 
the whole of the Susquehanna valley ; in which case the item of 
travel, now regarded as secondary, will become a principal source 
of revenue at the outset. Neither have the back freights been* 
much relied upon, but when the coal trade to New York assumes a 
new form by the railroad and Delaware and Raritan canal, as one- 
more of barter than as now of cash, it will be reasonable to ex* 
pect that the return of so many empty boats and cars, charging only 
3 to $4 per ton on rough goods for 204 miles by water in part, and 
181 miles by railway entirely, "JVeu) York to Pottsville^'* will have 
the effect oi' creating trade, all of which, would be so much clear 
gain over our present estimates, to the road. 
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Pottsville should be made to New York for fuel, what Albany is 
to her for bread, and the ton of coal and barrel of flour be obr 
tained at the same price, say $5 each, and this will be done so soon 
as the opportunity is afforded to her. intelligent merchaiits, by the 
opening of these. communications. New York may then vie with 
Phlladelphia^ in the trade on the Pennsylvania works, by being thus 
brought so near to Sunbury, at the forks of the Susquehanna, which 
vsdll infallibly, become a place of depot, to which the boats from 
the Juniata, distant from Sunbury only 35 miles, will resort, in 
place of making the long journey to Philadelphia and back, by 
which near a week could be saved. This is a revolution which 
is sure to be effected in the course of time. New York now 
takes 300,000 tons of anthracite coal at an averagaof $7 per ton, 
or $2,100,000, and which will be continually on the iicrease. How 
important to her then, to foster a system of barter, in place of pay- 
ing, as now in hard cash for it. 

No. 11. 

In England, abundant proof is afforded of the profitable carriage 
of freight, but we will cite the experience in this country, per re- 
ports from the following parties in the year 1840: 

ON THE CENTRAL RAILROAD— Georgia. 

" The opinion has generally prevailed that a road, to be profita- 
ble, must have a large amount of travel, and that the only source of 
profit is the transportation of passengers, and that as a genefal rule, 
the freight of heavy commodities yields little or no profit. The 
experience so far, on our road, demonstrates in the most satisfactory 
manner the error of this opinion. Our freighting business is more 
than double that of passengers and the mail, and this has been done 
under the disadvantage of having but one train for both purposes, 
and consequently keeping up a speed altogether too great for the 
most advantageous transportation of freight," 

'* I have no doubt that freight trains, with full loads, and a velocity 
not exceeding 10 miles per hour, would yield as much profit per 
trip, as passenger trains carrying fifty passengers each way. I am 
confident the merchants will find it to their advantage to abandon 
altogether the steamboat business on the Oconee arid Ocnnulgee 
river." Signed 

L. O. REYifoiibs^ Civil Engineer. 
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I 

ON THE GEORGIA RAILROAD. 

**I can now state with confidence, that wherever thci trahsporta-» 
tion is of a mixed character, such as agricultural products, general 
merchandixe, and passengers, and sufficiently large to justify the 
construction of a good railway, that railways will be found to be 
not only the most expeditious, but thd cheapest artificial means of 
conveyance at present known." 

" It should be taken into consideration thfit the down freight \n 
principally cotton, bulky and expensive to handle, yet we find it 
leaves the rivers and seeks the railway. Facts of this kind are 
worth more than theory,'* Signed, 

^ J. Edgar Thompson, 

Civil Engineer* 

No. 12* 

" The superiority which long lines of railway possess over short 
ones in the economy of transportation, is abundantly manifest in the 
experience on the Mohawk and Hudson railroad, it having been 
ascertained that the cost of transportation on that road (exclusive of 
the expense of stationary power at the inclined planes) is but little 
less than the total co^t for a level road of twice or perhaps three 
times the extent. This road is sixteen miles in length. The 
results are similar on other short lines of railway." 

The foregoing extract is from a report by Edwin F. Johnson^ 
Esq., Civil Engineer, advantageously known in the State of New 
York for his acquaintance with the subject of her public works, 
and for hisi practical knowledge of canals and railways, the pro- 
gress of which he has followed up and studied, and he is now, we 
have reason to know, the more confirmed in the following views, 
expressed by him in 1829, on the preference which railways would 
have over canals ; an event which^ after twelve years, we are now r 
only about realizing. 

** That railways, as a means of intercommunication, possess prop* 
crties which in many situations will render them superior to canals, 
and that, with reference to the United States, railways, vvhen prop- 
erlv constructed, will be found the more valuable and effective, and 
that, ultimately, when their merits become better known and more 
fully appreciated, by far the greater portion of the inland trade will 
be conducted upon them."*. 

7 . 
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Nci. 13. 

The foUowing are statements of the operations of railways in 
different sections of our country. It is jiot possible to find two 
roads under mch a parity of circumstances as to make the results 
on one, any trqe rule for those on another. Some Applicable hints 
are always gained by comparisons, and it is pleasing to find a liberal 
interchange of experience among the vuri<)us roads, most of which 
seem to be advancing in economical management and profitable 
business. It is the lack of f his last, not the ability to do it aU, of 
which railways have to complain. And will not thte position t)f the 
Philadelphia and Pottsville railway, therefore, be a- novel one,' in its 
being a question whether it be competent to do' all the business ac- 
tually upon its line? That this position, however, is not likely to 
be a distressing one, the evidence we have adduced, will we trust, 
be convincing. 

NORTHERiv ROADS PASSENGERS ALMOST EXCLUSIVELY. 



Utica and Schenectada, 78 
Utica and Syracuse, 63 
Mohawk and Hudson, 16 
Camden and Amboy, 92 



Gro88 RtceipW 


Expen8e Through Percent, 


per annum. 


per an- pa88engera of expense 




num. per annum^ on gro88 Dividend 


18, 

• 


reeeipU. in 1839. 


400,700 . 


113,700 ,130,000 28 U percent. 


1 251,200 


69,300 122,000 27J 11 


150,600 


68,000 188,000 45 J 7 


666,300 


258,000 182,000 39 T 


$1,487,700 


509,000 Average 34i per cent. 



EASTERN ROADS ABOUT HALF OP. RECEIPTS BEING POR FREIGHT. 



Boston and LoweJI, 26 
Boston and Providence, 41 
Boston and Worcester, 44 J 
Taunton Branch, ii 

Eastern Railroad, 26 

Nashua and Lowell, 141^ 



241,200 


92,100 


38 


8 per cei 


312,900 


93,600 


30 


8 


' 231,800 


126,400 


54i 


6 


58,000 


40,700 


72 


6 


125,600 


.63,200 


42J 


41 


55,000 : 


29,900 


•54 


6 


• 1,024,600 


436,900 


Average 42J per cent. 



SOUTHERN ROADS — RECEIPTS MAINLY FROM FREIGHT, EXCEPT THE 
. . . » ». LAfiT AND FIRST. 



. .Bait/. and Washington, 40 
* Baltimore and Ohio, "'88 

' Georf^a CfSfftral, no 

' Geor|;ia EailYoed, 87^ 

.Bait and Philadelphia, 93. 



202,700 


85,200 


42 


7 percent 


433,000 


280,200 


^ 66 


4i 


113,800 


34,400 


30 


8 


184,600 


70,300 . 


38 


9 


490,500 . 


164,100 


334 


T 



•1,424,600 634,900 ' Average 44i per cent. 
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From the above variety of proportions borne by the general ea> 
penses to the gross receipts of railways, we gather that 40 to 45 per 
cent, would be a fair average for the roads here enumerated, leav- 
ing 60 to 65 per cent, to pay interest on loans and dividends on 
capital. But it should be remembered also, that at very little over 
that ratio of expenditure, a larger business could be done, and larger 
profits divided. This idea will be more clearly conveyed by stating 
the fact, that on the Grand Junction railway, in England, the cost 
of motive power was reduced $45,000, and the receipts at the same 
time increased $70,000 in the year 1840, as compared with 1839. 
This and some other English roads justify about the same average 
ratio of expenses, of 40 to 45 per cent., but they are there burthened 
with government dues, etc., from which our roads are comparative- 
ly free. 

The above railways are gradually growing into public favor, and 
we hope soon to see them holding the same ground that we find 
by the last London Bankers^ Circular railways now hold in the 
monied circles of England, and from which we quote as follows : 

"Regarded as property of permanent investment for income, and 
not merely as speculative things to be bandied from hand to hand, 
on the faith of conspicuous names and exaggerated representations, 
we have a higher confidence in railway shares generally, than we 
had when we wrote upon the subject two years ago. Therefore, 
viewed as valuable annuities, investments in the leading lines must 
be considered safe. We are giving no opinion of the present 
marketable value of shares, that may be more or less than the an- 
nuity is wqpth, but merely asserting thatthe system is so far in ad- 
vance of the experimental stage in which, on former occasions, we 
considered it, as to warrant the description, that it has worked out 
a valuable property, which as such may now be set down, as being 
permanently established. London, 6th February, 1841.** 

And it further adds, that Government now regard them with 
much favor, from the uninterrupted regularity and despatch with 
which they deliver the mails in winter, as compared with mail 
coaches on common roads, even where the latter are so perfect. 

The position of the railway as to fuel is a very important con- 
sideration : in the northern and middle States it forms more than 
half the expense of motive power. On the more southern roads 
the abundance of pine wood, and its greater efficiency in generating 
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Steam, reduces this proportion to one-fourth of the cost of motive 
power, and they there gain something, also, in the greater cheapness 
of slave labor. 

The following will give a sufficiently correct view in round num- * 
bers of the business load which a locomotive weighing, say 1 1 tons, 
and ivorking within her power, can carry, comfortahlyl at an 
average speed o/ 10 miles per hour, over the following grades, 
with the cost of transportation affixed to each. Heavier engines 
would, of course, do more work, and at something cheaper. 

Level, 83 cars, 3 tons each, nett freight 250 tons at a cost of 63 cte pr ton |>r 200 miles, 

10 ft. Rrade, 60 '* ** " 180 " " 62 

20 " 50 ** ' " 150 " " 67 

30 " 40 " " " 120 " " 75 

40 " 30 *' " " 90 " " 90 

50 " 25 " " " 75 '* *' 100 " " 

The above " costs are based upon the locomotive costing $50, and 
the cars $1 each, for two trips of 100 miles each, or two day's run, 
and that they carry the above loads only half the distance, returning 
empty the other half — the per ton cost being of course reduced 
nearly one half of those rates, if they obtain an equal loading both 
ways, or remaining nearly the same if they make up the full load, as 
assumed above for two days, by those carried either way. On 
the regularity of the loads depends much the profitableness of 
freighting, and, as already shown, this obtains most in mineral 
districts. As showing the power of the ordinary sized loco-. 
. motive, and the charges incident to mere transportation on such 
grades, the above statement is near enough, and can be applied 
to any road, by dividing the amount of load it may be equal 
to deliver in two days, upon the expense for locomotive and 
train for that time, which implies a run of about 100 ♦miles each 
way. In regulating the charge for freight, over these costs 
of transportation, it must be done with a view to pay repairs 
and renewal of road, interest on loans, incidentals, and, lastly, 
dividends on capital, and in the liberal spirit of encouraging 
business over the road. The higher grades on a road are often, 
• however, only for a short distance, which, by assistant motive 
power, can be overcome at only a small charge on its general 
business, and the advantage of near a level throughout be attained^ 

After a unity or an unbroken connection in the terminations of a 
road, and the facilities that may be found at them, (and in which a 
road may be so deficient as to frustrate nearly all its other ad- 
rantages,) the grades determine its real value, just as it may be with 
X\ie dimensions and multiplication of locks on canals. 
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No. 14. 

The authority of high or conspicuous names is so often a passport 
to error, that when assertions, deeply affecting the public welfare, 
are boldly and deliberately put forth by them, they should be noticed^ 
and if possible, corrected. Of this character, is the assertion of 
Judge, Hayes, of Pennsylvania, at the opening of the Conestoga 
navigation, in November, 1840, when in a public address, he re- 
marked " That navigation must ever be the cheapest artificial means 
of transportation for the reason, chiefly, that the auxiliary ele- 
ment of motive power is furnished by nature witluout stint and with- 
out cost^ 

Here is at once embodied the creed of the canal advocates, on 
whose standard is also proclaimed, that " Canals are always grow- 
ing better while railroads are always growing worse!^ 

9 

The time has indeed gotie by, when an elaborate argument 
would be necessary to refute a fallacy like the above, as too 
many are now sorrowing over the discovery of it, both in a private 
and public sense, by their utter ruin. 

Even where it cannot be denied that this auxiliary element of 
motive power is not stinted by nature, such as on the Hudson, Mis- 
sissippi, Ohio, etc., even down to their great father, the Ocean, of 
how little comparative use are they except at the cost and aid of 
steam. In short the old standards are destroyed, and the advantages 
of every pursuit or undertaking, whether moral or physical, are now 
measured by economy of time, which is the great necessity of the 
age, and that for which there is the most strife. Days are now re- 
duced to hours, and as the mind of the whole civilized world is, as 
it were, operating in one crucible, we may expect to see hours com- 
pressed into minutes, and even that not the final residuum. And as 
if to set at defiance this acknowledged value of time, in all commer- 
cial operations particularly, it was oflicially proclaimed in the State ' 
of New York, ** That for all commercial purposes the diminution of 
the cost of transportation on a canal one-half, is equivalent to a reduc- 
tion of one-half its length. The completion, therefore, of the enlarge- 
ment of the Erie canal will abridge its total length from 364 to 182 
miles.** 

Steam power, for the present, is the great agent which is; over- 
throwing all these heresies^ and if we would enlarge the sphere of 
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its usefulness, can the attainment of an unlimited access to the re- 
gion of fuel, apart from any selfish considerations, be too strongly 
urged; as being the source of this economy, about which, as we 
have before said, there is so much strife,Tand which is already so ef- 
ficient on a railway, while scarcely applicable on a canal, that the 
former ip now sure to attain the ascendency, whenever they come 
in contact, and the business is insufficient for both : in proof of 
which we. can refef to the fate of the Farmington and Hampden^ 
the Blackstone, and the Middlesex canals, Jtll of which have, from 
this cause, fallen into entire or comparative disuse. 

In England, in the mineral districts, such is the immense tonnage 
transported, that there is generally business enough for both ; and 
we have been assured by an English miner, that having the option 
of a canal or railway from his mines, that the latter was always 
used in preference. 

The canals, to whose fete we have just adverted, being all in 
the Eastern States, where the extra sagacity of the people is pro- 
verbial, such sad experience could not fail, to convert them into the 
most earnest champions of the opposite system of rail^vays. In 
testimony whereof we adduce the following eloquentj and, there- 
fore true passage, from the report for 1839, on the construction of 
the great western railway from Boston to Albany, which we do ' 
with the more pleasure, as they are now acting on the faith of it 
throughout the Eastern IStates, with a vigor that will not abate 
until they are encircled by a network, calculated to give the ut- 
most concentration to their industry, already truly marvellous. 

" Railways have universally created the means of their own sus- 
tenance, and have drawn to their tracks employment for their mo- 
tion. If the benificence of Providence had holloyved a channel 
from our coast to the Western Lakes, and poured the floods of 
those inland seas eastward to the ocean, the blessings would, have 
been too great for sufficient gratitude, as they would have been be- 
yond all computation. The river, swelled by tributary streams 
from every valley, would have scattered wealth along its course. 
For all practical purposes, the invention of art bestows better ad- 
vantages, and furnishes communication more easy and certain than 
the bounty of nature could give. During the stern winter of our 
climate, the rivers are closed one-third of the year with ice, in sum- 
mer they are exhausted for nearly an equal period ; their naviga- 
tion is bounded by the hills that supply their fountains. The rail- • 
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road is neither locked by cold, nor dried up by heat, nor confined 
by ridges, stretching out its arms to every town and village, it may 
be extended beyond the highland barriers of water passage, and be- 
yond the Lakes, until its iron bands clasp together in a net work of 
improvement, overspreading the whole Union." 

The above is the best commentary we can offer on the remarks 

of Judge Hayes, with which we commenced this note. But it must 

not be inferred that we can see no merit in a canal, or no location 

in which they would not perhaps be preferable to a railway. Those 

for instance, connecting main waters, such as the 

Delaware and Chesapeake. 

Delaware and Raritan. 

Erie and Hudson. 

Ship canal, round Niagara Falls. 

Ohio and Erie, connecting the lake with the Gulf of Mexico. 

Illinois Ship Canal, connecting the Illinois river and lake Michigan. 

The Rideau, in Canada, conecting Kingston on lake Ontario with 
Montreal on the St. Lawrence. 

The Welland, in Canada, connecting lake Ontario and lake Erie, 

The Caledonia, in Scotland, connecting the North Sea and the Irish 
Channel. 

The Atlantic and Pacific, jaropo^ed to connect the two Oceans across 
the Isthmus of Panama, and some such others are legitimate 
enough, although they may be made long before there is ade* 
quate business to support them, but which may be justified by 
their great national importance. The true doctrine, however, is 
now that, with scarcely an exception, they are only to be con- 
structed after the business between the two points can no lon- 
ger be fully accommodated by a railwayV'which is not likely to 
occur often in this country for a long time to come. 

Of canals, where railways would have answered better, the fol- 
lowing are specimens, as . well in the State of New York, as in 
Pennsylvania. The great success of the Erie canal in the former, 
andof the Schuylkill canal in the latter State, have already been 
noticed as peculiarities and the effect of monopoly, but which is 
likely to be checked by the diversion of the traffic through new 
avenues, unless it far transcend in the future, as we hope it may, our 
present anticipations. These deficiencies are ample evidence of the 
expensiveness of canals in repairs and maintenance, and the re- 
cords of private works of this sort, furnish equally ruinous re- 
sults. Should the proposed measure of the admission into England 
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of our agricultural products prevail, it will undoubtedly give tL 
new impetus to all our public improvements. 

NewYork State Length in Deficieney/rom Pennsylvania JLenglh Deficiency froni 
Canals. miles, commencent to State Canals, in miles, commencement 

1840. to 1840. 

Oswego canal, 38 263,574 Juniata Division, 130 101,076 

Cayuga and Seneca, 23 146,497 Western Division, 105 1,821 . 

Chemung canal, 39 241,144 Delaware Division, 60 51,866 

Crooked lake, 8 69,817 Susquehanna Division, 39 172,523 

Chenango, 97 479,560 r^orth Branch Divisioni 73 327,065 

Black River, (unfinished,) 38 . 58,711 Western Branch DiVn, 72 372,878 

Genesee Valley, 35 122,192 French Creek Division, 45 129,211 

— Beaver Division, 26 128,158 

278 1,386,495 — 

549 1,284,597 

These deficiencies include interest on cost. These deficiencies exclude interest on cost. 

The mode of stating the accounts, either in Pennsylvania or New 
York, is not very strict, as for instance in the latter State, a recent 
loan of 850,000 for rebuilding the wooden locks of the Chemung 
canal, and several other items, are charged to funded debt, and the 
new work in locks, aqueducts, etc., on the Erie enlargement, is in 
lieu of repairs that must otherwise have been incurred. These 
large deficiencies have undoubtedly been assisted by the totally in- 
adequate business for these particular canals, but had they been 
railways, even of the early imperfect structure, the result could not 
have been so disastrous, with their quadruple resource in freight, 
toll, passengers, and the mail, and withal perennial. Inexperience 
may be pleaded against reproach for the past, but for the future, the 
indiscriminate cry, that the canal is cheaper than the railway should 
be hushed ; the latter having now the decided advantage, in being by 
far the most efficient and useful improvement, particularly for this 
country, where the tonnage generally is not likely for some time, to 
be in any thing like a fair proportion to the anticipated means of 
transporting it. And it should be remembered, that as yet, in this 
country ,the railway advocates have had but comparatively blunt 
weapons with which to face their antagonists, and that, armed with 
Damascus blades, as they would be by the completion of such works 
as the Philadelphia and Pottsville,New York and Albany, and Phila- 
delphia and New- York remodelled, the contest would be still less 
doubtful. 

That it may be understood what wo mean by being cheaper, we 
make the following contrast, and which can be appealed to as true 
in fact. 
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By Steam Power on the Oce&n, it i» 
cheaper on merchandize across the 
ocean at pr ton - - . 7/ th«ri 



2/105 by vessels. 



On fine ^oods 
andembracrnff 

' nearly all that 
pay best lof 

I carryings 



By Steam Power on river and rail- 
way it is cheaper on light mer- 
chandize at per ton 

By Steam Power on railways it is 



|17 for 100 ms. than $5 



do. 



rAs between N.- 
York and Phil. 
< bosinesa bein^ 
check'd by the 

.high rate. 



^As between IN ' 

cheaper on light mdz. ai per ton - 25 for 470 ms. than 21 riv. and can. } Y. &. Buffalo. ' 



By Steam Power on railways it is 
cheaper.on heavy mdz, at per ton, 2J for 100 ms. than 2 by canal. ' 



' On ooal requir- 
ing the lowest 
costoftransp^ 
it is cheapen 
on a guitable 

w railway. 

rBetween N.lT; 

) and Phila. the 

4 for 100 ms. than 1 stage coach. | railway would 

L be preferred. 

f As seen be- 

1 iween New- 

75c. for 40 ms. than 12ic. stcambfifat. 1 York and N. 

I Brunswick. 

f" As between 
N. York and 
Albany for &u- 

[.9ines3 travel. 

S On all main 



U for 150 ms. thaii nothins do. 



By Steam Power oh railways it is 
cheaper for a passenger ai - - 



By Stcairt Power on railways it is 
cheaper for a passenger at - 



By Steam Power on railways it is 
cheaper for a passenger at - 

By Ste^m Power on railways it is 

^cheaper to carry the mail at $500 per m. pr an. than at nothing by stages. \ Routes. 

This shows an inversion of the usual order of things, in the 
higher being the cheaper rate, and is a practical illustration of the im- 
mense but imperceptible value in saving of time. Thus, in the com- 
parison, the stage coach sailing vessel and canal boat, are the pasi- 
live, the steamboat and steamship, the comparative^ and the railway, 
the superlative of cheapness, as a general rule. Some would ex- 
<5ept coal from this xule^ but they are mistaken, under the circum^ 
stances here of its distance from tide water, and its imperfect avenues 
by canal, and these closing at the moment of greatest need. A 
railway, which besides obviating these difficulties, brings other ad- 
vantagcsy roust get the ascendency. 

No. 15. 

That the valley of the Schuylkill ift destined to be the funnel 
through which the travel north ^nd west must, in a great measure, 
find its wav to the seaboard, will be evident to those who will look 
at its central position. The Grovernor of Pennsylvania, in his late 
message^ alludes to the importance of finishing the connection be« 
tween Elmira and Williamsport, as the nearest roiite to Philadel- 
phia from Buffalo or Dunkirk, on lake Erie. Cleveland and Toledo 
arc, however, the points on like Eric aimed most at by all the rival 

8 
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dtics, as the nearest to the Miami canal, from which issues nearly all 
the far western trade. From that point, through Pittsburgh to Phila- 
delphia, a re-survey of a route has lately been made by Mr. Schlat- 
ter, which he calls the middle one, by which the Portage railroad is 
avoided, and having no higher grades from ^ Clevelaiid through Phil- 
adelphia to New York," than 45 feet per mile. 

The comparative distances are as follows : — 

PromCleveland, by Dunkirk and New York and Erie 
railroad, to New York, 654 miles. 

From Cleveland, through Pittsburgh, to Philadelphia, 478, 
and from Philadelphia to New York, 85, - - 563 ** 
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Say ninety-one miles nearer to New York, passing through 
Philadelphia, than by any other route. The immense advantage 
to Philadelphia of such an improvement will be better understood 
by studying the comparative costs of western transportation t^ 
Buffalo, Pittsburg and Dunkirk, as now,.and as proposed to be man- 
aged by canal and railway, per note No. 22, and what it could 
be done at on this improved line, called the " middle route*" Pros- 
pectively, therefore, these are all important facts for an improve- 
ment down this great outlet of the valley of the Schuylkill, of which 
we make no account now, however, as in the meantime it will have 
its hands full with the adjacent travel and the coal trade, the lat- 
ter minerals already shown to be the most profitable species of 
freight for a level raUumy. 

No. 16. 

To show the immense capacity of a railway, having the draw- 
back of grades of 50 feet, at which stationary power is used, tor 
carrying freight and passengers, we cite the Stockton and Darling- 
ton in England, over which there passed in one year^ 

200,000 passengers, 

690,000 tons, 
principally coal, which is carried 25 miles, about, at a rate exactly 
equivalent to $2 per ton, for 100 miles, or the same rate proposed to 
be charged on the Philadelphia and Potts ville road. It makes 14 
per cept. clear, and divides, 10 per cent., 4 per cent, being reserved 
as a sinking fund. The price of the stock .is £275 for £100 paid. 
The loads per trip carried oyer this road arc about 65 tons nett of 
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coaly of which they make three per day, while over the Philadelphia 
and Pottsville road, f<mr times that quantity could be carried at one 
trip. Can any possible reason be given therefore, why the latter 
road could not be worked^ at least as advantageously,.nay, even 
more 9o (2) ; unless we ar^ prepared to consider ourselves inferior 
in efficient labor and ingenipus contrivance to the European, after 
the lata William Cobbett had justly ranked us in those attributes 
above them all. The weight of rail on this road, which has been 
in operation fifteen years, was originally only 28 lbs., but it has since 
been increased to 64 lbs. per yard, and is subject to from four to 
jEve times more friction than will be incurred by the Philadelphia 
and Pottsville road, delivering the same quantity ; all hopes, there- 
fore, that this road will break up in two or three years must be 

utterly fallacious. 

* 
In order, however, to facilitate the bringing over the road so much 
tonnage, the object should be to difiuse the shipment of it equally 
over the whole year, by holding out lower rates of toll at those pe- 
riods when consumers are least disposed to stock themselves, and 
when the competition of the canal prevails. A great point of econ- 
omy would thus be attained by the road, in being enabled to adjust its 
machinery to nearly a certain standard of work per months say 50 to 
60,000 tons per month. It is thus only that the utmost eiSiciency in 
working the road can be attained, and as there must be a comnmmhf 
of interests from the miner down to the consumer, a co-operation to 
produce this and every possible economy from it,, will no doubt be 
given throughout every link in the chain. 

According to the views of an experienced dealer, the following 
distribution of seasons, and tariff of tolls adapted to each, may 
serve as a useful memorandum, to be hereafter better diaborated by 
wiser heads. 

Months. Tons. Per Ton. 

1st April to 30th June, 3, demand slack, 155,000, $1 50, 282,500 
1st July, to 31st Oct., 4, ** active, 250,000, 1 75, 437,500 
1st Nov. to 31st IVTch, 5, " brisk, 195,000, 2 50, 477,500 



12 600,000 $1,147,500 



Average, - - - •l,/^|f«,prton. 

The rates of fare and toll on the Stockton and Darlington rail- 
way were put very joto, a reasdn given for the immense increase of 
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its business. Indeed this subject is now attracting attention in the 
United States, and particularly in the Eastern States, from its great 
success in England, but looking at the great disparity in the popu- 
lation and business of the two countries, and the greatef dten^i^ of 
both in England, the full application of the rule to this country 
cannot hold, except perhaps in the Eastern States. We extract 
the following from a pamphlet lately published on the subject in 
Boston, by P. P. F. de Grand, a distinguished champion in the 

■ 

good cause. 

*^ We also leam from a first rate source that the total cost per train 
<* on a well built and well conducted American railroad, does not 
••exceed the like cost on a like Europeun railroad. This^ gives the! 
" more value to European statistics, which show so conclusively that 
" the lowest rate of fare and of freight yet tried on any of the 
"European railroads, has been found to produce the largest nett in- 
"come to the road.'' 

• 

The most productive rates, as applicable to England ^nd the Con- 
tinent, for travel were 2 to 2^ cents per mile, or 2 to %2i per 100 
miles, a somewhat higher rate being charged for the way or inter- 
mediate travel. , 

No. 17. ' . 

The valley of the Schuylkill is already distinguished for the pro- 
duction of iron, and the extension of it is ably discussed in a series 
of articles in the Pottsville Journal, and in which that place is held 
jup as the clieapest site for it. The ore and coal are in juxta position, 
the average yield of the former is slated, per analysis of Professor 
Rogers, to be 35.66 per pent., and the estimate for making iron and 
forwarding it at all seasons of the year to Philadelphia, is. thu§ made 
up: . 

3^^ tons of ore at $2 per ton, $7 00 
If « coal at 125 " 2 18 

1 *' limestone " 1 60 

Labor, etc. 2 40 

Interest, repairs, incidentals, etc. 82 — $ 1 4 
Transportation to Philadelphia, 3 — $17 per ton deliv- 

ered in market at Philadelphia. 

This anthracite iron is a great acquisition to the country, and to 
Pennsylvania in particular; its use in all common castings will fill a 
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large demand, and when made of the right sort of ore, it makes gcMxl 
foundry pig, as we have been assured by those who have tried it, 
and in time will attract much capital to the region. Further norths 
on the Susquehanna, at Danville, using the Bloomsburg ore, which 
yields hear 50 per cent, and is within a few miles, the foundry pig 
produced from it is excellent ; and that site will rise into great 
consequence in the manufacture of iron, whenever the connections 
with Philadelphia are perfected ; an event, indeed, which will ren- 
der the whole of that portion of the valley of the Susquehanna rife 
with business and enterprise. 

No. 18. 

How many, unmindful of the fact, that the inventive character 
and spirit of the age is ever treading on the heels of the last im- 
provement, and superseding on the morrow that which yesterday 
was thought perfect, still hold to their first impressions, and are un- 
willing to believe that they can have become so soon obsolete. Er- 
ror, propagated under authjorityy is the more to be lamented, as it 
becomes so hard afterwards to eradicate. This has often occurred 
in the controversy between canals and railroads. 

Thus, we go back only five years, when locomotives and railroads 
were yet in their cradles, and we find the following information re- 
ported to the Legislature of New York, by their State Engineers^ 
in 1835, Assem. Doc., 296, and which will contrast oddly with the' 
facts of the present day, as given in note No. 13. 

'^ That experience had so far settled the cost of transportation on 
a level railroad at 31 cents per ton per mile," or 83,50 per ton for 
100 miles, and that an engine of 6i tons could only draw on n 

level, 75.25 tons gross load. 

On a 10 ft. grade or ascent per mile, do. 49.53 do. 

do. 20 do. do. do. 37.35 do. 

do. 30 do. do. do. 27.24 do. 

It is evident that these engineers rather inclined to the canal in- 
terest, for it was proved that at the time their report was being 
made, engines even then had drawn treble the amount allowed 
by them, or 211 tons gross, and since we know, that they have drawn 
over a level near 500 tons, and 250 tons gross over a 40 feet 
grade. 

Those who will, therefore, rightly apply these facts, will not be* at 
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her and ready at short warning to repel an enemy, against whom they 
could bring to bear themost ingeniously destructive applications of 
steam power, along a line of 100 miles. 

A large city, therefore, thus impregnable, is the true point for the 
manufacture of the means of defence, the congregation of talent 
and skill common to it, ensuring a cheaper and better article, with 
readier facilities for the distribution of it to other exposed points ; 
while railroads from the interior pour in its hardy masses, on the 
instant, to give efficiency to the defences thus provided wjiere most 
open to attack. ^ 

Such a point is Richmond, at the termination of the Philadelphia 
^and Pottsville railroad, three miles above Philadelphia, and should be 
looked at in all its bearings, by all those who would seriously advise 
a National Foundry. The idea, however, has been started among 
intelligent men, that the Government would dp wiser in resorting to 
private enterprize and skill, as well for their ships, as for their ordi- 
nance, and dispensing with both Foundry and Navy Yard, except 
merely as places of depot and of rendezvous. The old data, for the 
♦conduct of war, is now, however, all exploded by the inventions 
in steam power, and an entire remodelling in the main, of the sys- 
.tems of national defence will have to be resorted to. 

No. 21. 

PiibKc documents but rarely meet the eye of the general reader, 
:and private companies rather mystify than go into details, and the 
public never derive a clear idea from them. Railways and canals 
are alike implicated in this charge of want of distinctness in their 
reports. 

We refer to the annexed official statement, to bring the reader 
better acquainted with the numerous items of expenditure on a 
<janal, which are supposed by many to be a mere trifle. It should 
dispel such a delusion. And we ask of him, having first the leading • 
features of the railway and canal well fixed in his mind, whether he 
is not struck with the comparative exemption from the ordinary 
causes of wear and tear of the former over the latter, and of the con- 
stant exposure of the canal to constant breaks and to be periodi- 
cally swept away by freshets, while the railway is, or can be, gen- 
erally placed aloof from such accidents or danger, and is never 
dormant, but actively employed the year through. 
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BTATlEMKtfT OF THE DIFl^ERENT HKA1>8 OF EXFENDlTUilK Oil THIRTY- 
TWO Mn.E^OF THE CBAHPLAIN CAIVAL, IN CHAaOE OF TH08. A; SHBR^ 
-WOOD, FOR YEAR I^NDIXG 30tH SEPT., 1839.^ 

. , ., . , . TotaleoU . 
JStnidures or Work, Whole No, of Repairs: 

LockB, - - i; - - i 1 - 22 6,960 54 

Lock tending, (exclusiTe of oil,) - . . .- 3,112 65 

Oil for locks, - - - '- . : - 42 7^ 

New lock giates, - - - - - ^ 754 86 

Waste weifs, - - - - - - - .' 15 63 

Culverts, cost of old estimated, - - - - 792 45 

Farm bridges, - i . '.. - . - 10 2,28875* 

Road bridges, cost of old estimated, - - : 9 2,840 01 

Ilepairing scows, • - - - - - 5 640 36 

Lock houses, store bouses, and boat sheds, - - 4 16 62 

Timber sheds, and moving timiber, - - - 40 05 
Raising and repairing tow-path and berrri bank, 

including rejjairs to slope wall, - -' - : 4,721.42 

Cleaning out bottom of canal during spring fepairs, J ,^51 03 

Dams, --.---- ^ 376 99 

New slope wall, - 1,543 27 

Docking, new and old replaced, cost of old esti- 
mated, - - - 6,289 60 

* 

Repairs of breaches and watchipg canal,- - - 269 37 
Tools, shovels,' picks, crowbars, axes, wlieelbar- 

rows,etc., - - - - - - - . 1,74 91 

Other works of ctmsequefice which do tibl come under 

any of the above headk. 

Building tow-path wall at Whitehall, between canal 

and creek, - - - - - - 5,337 56' 

Excavating rock and earth above and below new 

lock on Wood creek, . . - - - 1,5'&5 06!^ 
Excavation for deposite of streams emptying into 

canal at Dunham, - " - ". - ®44 13 

Building one new.and repairing old crane, * - 814 57 

Removing old embankment at Whitehall, - - 288 88 

Building wall at Emprey's waste weir, - - 244 84 

Repairing guard gates, ----- 4 07 

Excavating slate near Baley's, . - - - 294 88 

Superintendent's salary $850, ahdcleric hire 199 50, 1,049 50 

Miscellaneous, ^ ----- - 866 53 

Average, $1,275 per ixrile, - • - - -. 840,809 65 

9 
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I 

The canals^^in: Pennsylvania particularly^ are more exposed to 
daidage and delapidation than most others, nearly all of them run- 
ning parallel to rapid streams. The Erie canal, exempt from this 
danger, has been enabled to show a better surplus, and a lower 
average of annual repairs, which is made only $700 to 88QP per 
mile, per annum, by the official report^ from 1826 to 1638 ; but much 
has been seemingly saved since 1835 by the enlargement, thq 
more strongly urged by its advocates on the ground of the necessity 
t^ere would soon be for renewing all its locks^ which with all canals, 
are fully if not more expensive than the renewal of the sills imd 
kridges on a railway, where good drainage and good care obtains. 
The annual costliness of the Pennsylvania canals is exhibited in the 
call for appropriations in 1841 by the Canal Commissioners, ag 
follows: 

GeneraT maintenance and repairs, in- 
cluding $150,000 estimated damage to 
Delaware Division by freshet of 8th 
Jan., 1841, - - - on 65a miles eahal, $1,072,000, tolls in 1840, 520,00^ 

GMperal repabs to railways, 82 Colum> 
Wa and 36 of Portage, - ^ 118 »* railway, 116;000, ** ** 588,000 

$l,ldd^000 ^1,108,40» 

Being equal to #1,^50 per nnle for the canals, and 81000 per mile 
for the railways. Such is the contrast of expenditures and receipts, 
which fully refutes the claim df some that there is less wear by 
water than on iron ; the former being always reputed among the 
most destructive of elements. It excites only regret, indeed, that a 
system so ill adapted to the character of our country and climate, 
should have been so heedlessly pursued. But there were not wanted 
warning voices, and we find the following views addressed to the 
people of Pennsylvania in 1831,'32, when her public debt was only- 
fifteen millions, but which has now reached near forty millions ojf 
dollars. 

•* What shall we have gisiined when we shall have pursued* the 
"canaling system to completion ? Only to pine in a state of finan- 
" cial exhaustion, which will unfit us for the pursuit of the j?ara- 
" mount system of railways, already in such rapid progress in the 
"hands of our more determined and successAil sister Sti^tes.** 

" And ought we not therefore to be aroused at ihei industry of 
"our neighbors in the pursuit of what is now acknowledged by 
•* common consent, to be the order of the day, and incomparably su* 
"piww to caw«Z5, which ui^appily as regsu'ds Pennsylvania, will 
** prove a dead weight to her energies and present resources,** 
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• 

All of which has been fUlly realized, and has destroyed for many 
years thCvability of Pennsylvania, to carry but Mr. Schlatter's mid* 
die route of railway to the Lakes, which would make her at once 
paramount in the western trade. 

. No. 22. 

That which first strikes one as most perishable on a railway are, 
the wooden, sills and bridges, ,and it alarms the uninitiated as to their 
great costliness. But a little more inquiry will shew it to be only 
a false alarm, and that almost every where throughout our country 
the replacement of the sills, and other wooden structures of thei 
road, can be done at very little expense, and is likely to continue so 
for some time. For instance, on the Mine Hill railroad, terminating 
at Schuylkill Haven, which is now being re-laid with a heavy edge 
rail, the oak sills on it had been in service for nine years, and might 
have served a year or two longer, and which were replaced by 
new ones, costing 30 and 35 cents each. We have also heard of 
their being furnished to some roads at 25 cents, and we are assured 
that the Long Island railroad are not paying over 12^ cents per sill. 
Of course some allowance is to be made for size and kind of wood, 
but here is enough to shovr that a charge of 50 cents is full enough 
for the renewal of those on the Philadelphia and Pottsville road, 
particularly as wood will grow cheaper for many miles on either 
side of the road, by the greater use of coal, induced by it. Our al* 
lowance for the bridges is also ample, as the masonry part is of the 
most durable character, and the sum of $450,000 includes the re-> 
newal of it, as well as of the wooden part, which has been selected 
well seasoned, and is otherwise especially protected by paint, slat« 
ting, etc., etc. 

There is, moreover, great prospect of Dr. Earle's preparation of 
the sulphate of copper and iron, answering, at a cheap cost of ^ to 
2i .cents per cubic foot, in preserving timber, and if only five years 
can be added to its present natural duration, it will increase im* 
mensely the value of railways. The experiments, so far as they go, 
now of about two years, are indicative of a satisfactory result. 
Some are also being made by the government, and what has yet 
transpired in respect to them is favorable. 

No. 23. 

The loss in weight on coal, between Pottsville and Philadelphia 
on the canal, has always been matter of great complaint, nor can it 
be altogether corrected. By making the freight liable for defi- 
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cieacy, some check has been put to it, and from 7 to 8 per cent, it 
has of late years oti the average, been reduced to 8 per cent., about. 
By the decked boats of Packer'g line, through from Pottsville to 
New York, the weight has in most cases, held out agreeably to the 
bill of lading. The process of delivery by steam, however, will be 
too quick for any but hgitimate waste, and which will be found the 
piierest trifle whcither by c^rs or barges. 

The red ash being softer, burns freer, but wastes a great deal 
more than the harder white ash ; and of the 1 to $1^ more, which 
is paid for the red from the yards in New York, $1 is waste, it be- 
ing more profitable to the dealer to sell white a^h at 7, than the red 
at BS per ton. 

No. 24. 

Tbe boat o>vners, or freighters, are altogether separate and dis- 
tinct in interest from the canal, and could therefore have no mo- 
tive, even if they would dare to contend against the railway, it be- 
ing indeed rathe^ to their advantage to adapt and transfer at once 
the boats to the Delaware, where they would escape being twice. 
"Vfeighed while loaded, and other wear and tear, and where they 
would be more sure of regular employment than on the canal in 
competition with the railway. To show that this transfer would 
not be disagreeable to them, we copy the following extract from an 
firticle in the Miner's Journa.1, headed " Canals, Boats, and Boatmen." 

" The Raritan canal is the boast of our boatmen, and it is reaHy 
gratifying to all of them, xyhen they get out of the Schuylkill with 
its curves, rocks, gravel points, sand bars, and ditches, land enter the 
beautiful navigation of the Delaware and Raritan canal." 

The distance by water from Pottsville to Richmond is' 123 miles, 
108 of virhich are through a restricted and often impeded canal, 
while. from Richmond to New York it is only 110 miles, 43 ipiles 
of which are through an unrestricted and unimpeded canal, leaving 
67 mjles of a free and cheap tidewater, and through the whole of 
which steam power can be used. How, then, can there be a doubt 
about a choice, unless you would expect of the sane to squeeze 
through the keyhole, when the door was wide open to them. 

No. 25. 

The onward progress of railways is well exemplified in the fol. 
lowing comparisons: , 
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Boston and La^vell,'«ett revenue, 1 836, 89,80a 

Do. 1839, 149,100 



/ 



$59,300 ijicrease in 3 yfears, 



Bpst. and WorcesV, gross reyenue, 1835, 119,100 

Bo. 1839, 231,800 



$ 1 1 2,700 increase in 4 years. 



Baltimore and Ohio, gross revenue, 1833, 195,700 

Do^. 1840, 432,900 



^37,200 increase in 7 yearsf. 



Camden and Amboy, nett revenue, 1833, 181,000 

Do, 1839, 427,000 



^246,000 increase in l?yearsi 



Liverpool and Man.'r, nett rev., 1832, 303,000 

Do. 1839, 556,000 



$253,000 increase in 7 years. 



Columbia and Philadel., nett rev., 183i5, 229,351 

Do, 1840, '449,267 



|>2 1 9,9 1 6 increase in 5 years. 

^uch is seen to be the creative character of the railway, which 
by these statements, shows an average increase per annum of near. 
20 per cent., or doubling their business in five years. These road» 
are not adduced as singular cases, for not a road, however ill-judged 
it may have been, as to its affording any return to its proprietors, 
but can be shown to have had the good effect in greatly nxultiplying 
both the travel and business on its line, 

> 

The impetuous haste, therefore, for which we are noted as a peo- 
ple, is no unamiable characteristic when it leads to nothing worse 
than anticipating, by a few years, that which, like a railway, must 
redound, in any tolerable location, in so much general good; and 
where blame^of this kind was imputable at the start, the result in 
most cases has been to disappoint the worst forbodings, even while it 
has had and in some instances still has to carry many sins not its own, 
but which the public should hereafter be bettier able to distinguish. 
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The most successful case of a railway, depending principally 
tipon travel, is that of the . Utica and Schenectada. It traverses, 
to be sure, a great thoroughfare, it is of a fair length, 78 miles in a 
straight line, with grades of only twenty-five feet, has b^ri 
economically built and managed, but having the drawback of 
a jUU rail. It has lately made a return of its operations since 
its opening, which, as showing what a railway can do, where 
it hsLB adequate business, we transcribe- for the benefit of our read- 
ers : 

Length — 78 miles, single track. 

20 ** double track, midwsiy. 
. 2 " turnouts. 



100 miles graded for two tracks. 
Capital— -$2,000,000 paid in $100 shares, - - $1,500,000 
Right of way, paid from dividends, - 322,500 

Purchase of Mohawk Tui-npike, d6. - 62,600 

Sundries, - - - do. - 17,000— 402,000 

$1,902,000 

Total cost, equal for road to $18,500 per mile, right of way,' 
etc., $5,000, together $23,500. 

It has been in operation 4 years, 5 months, up to the 
1st Janliary, 1841, during which time it has received 
from passengers, mail, etc., etc., - - - $1,618,500 

Th^ total expenses for the same period, average per an- 
num 29 J per cent., were - - - - - 552,600 

Nett earning, 50 per cent, for 4^ years on $1^00,000 — - — 

capital, - - - - - - - - $^,065,900 

The dividends earned up to 1st Jan. 1841, were 13|J)er cent, and 
equal to 1 1 per cent, divided on $1,800,000 capital, at $90 per share. 
This road is restricted from carrying freight, which it readily might 
do, by the State, who have also retained the right of assuming the 
road ; no very comfortable position for the stockhplders. For some 
reasons, best known to themselves, they have heretofore held that 
tfaey could not carry freight, but which idea has been lately renounce 
ed, kad application made to the le^slature for the privilege^ ofiering, 
as a consideration to their cheap opponents the canal, to pay its 
tolls and to reduce the fkre on passengers, but the proposition was 
^t ohpe rejected, 
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The same good luck, has attemled the. road in continuation of the 
above, the " Utica and Syracuse," the shares of which, amid the 
break down of other stocks, have increased 25 per cent, by profits 
added to the capital, after paying dividends. 

Had the same predictions, which have been ventured upon in re-x 
spect to the Philadelphia and Pottsville railroad been put forth in the 
outset of the two above roads as to their results, they would nb doubt 
have been treated with equal scorii and incredulity. Yet go over 
our ground again, and who will say that the valley of the Schuylkiir 
is not as great a thoroughfare of freight, as the line of the Utica and . 
Schenectada railroad is of travel, having even mw) a fair share of 
the latter, and with a goodly prospect of a very large one ; nor are 
the stockholders of the Philadelphia and Pottsville railway exposed^ 
after it shall have conquered in the contest with canals and even 
with its onm kin^ railroads, mustering together some $30,000,000 of 
opposing interests, to have the advantages of its triumph ever 
snatched from them, for the benefit of the public, who had rather 
frowned on the enterprise, and will not have even contributed a smile 
to facilitate its progress. And so let it be recorded. 

The shares of the Utica and Schenectada, and those of the Utica 
and Syracuse roads, at a period of the greatest depression in all 
other securities, bore a higher quotation than any other stocky 
both having sold at 135 to 140 for 100 paid, and such will be the 
course with all main railways, that start clear of the" wreck and en- 
tanglements of the last ten years. . 

« 

No. 26, 

There is nothing which government should foster and encourage 
more than railways, as the great arteries of the body politic and so* 
cial. Certain suitable regulations against the overbearing tendencies 
of all corporations or monopolies, are all proper enough, and this, with 
some others of police, in their management for additional security 
to person and property, are receiving great attention at this moment 
in England, where otherwise the feeling of government is to en- 
courage them in every possible way. It is, therefore, that we 
would have no tax or check on their earnings, as in New York, New 
Jersey, and Maryland, and the assumption by government should 
only be, when they are unable to be kept going by their own earn* 
ings. But as yet we know of no railway that is likely to fall into 
disuse, or is unable to keep its wheels greased at least. In Bel- ^ 



giiini, where* a regular gdVernment system of railways has been 
adopted, they take the most liberal xriew of the subject, and 
regard it as an establishment which should ndther be a bur^ 
then nor a source of revenu^ and requiring merely that it should 
cover its own expenses, consisting of the charge for maintenance 
and repairs, with a further sutii for the interest and gradual redemp- 
tion of the ihvested capital. At this rate, they are enabled, and.dd 
accommodate the public at the lowest possible rate of fares. 

A grand system of railways is about being adopted for Ireland ; and 
• it is delightful to see the enlightened spirit with which all the Conti- 
nental governments, and more particularly those not the most liberal., 
Russia, Prussia, Austria, etc., patronizing this great system. France 
tarries in the rear. Even Cubaia not last in the race, and this is the 
more remarkable, as no other system could be so Operative for good On 
the masses, and therefoife more democratic in its tendencies thto a 
railway, or that will sooner soften the despotism of those govern-, 
ftients. Liberalism and a railway are synonimoqs,' that is, in the 
moderate sense of gradual amelioration of condition and spread 
. of intelligence, better far than the violent uproQtings of revolu- 
tion. The King of Holland guaranties the interest on a railway 
rather than that it should not be constructed, in the very fatherland 
of canais : here, in New York, We fetter the I'ailway that tbie canal* 
hiay flourish, and then proclaim ijt officially the cheapest. 
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As a matter for future reference we quote the prices of coal for 
the middle of February, 1841, at a period of very intense cold. 

In Philadelphia, large lumps on the Schuylkill at $7 per ton, bro- 
ken and delivered at the door, $S\ per ton. Freights to Boston as 
high as $3 per ton. In New York, Schuylkill red ash from the yard 
at $9 pei- ton, Lehigh and Lackawanna, 8 to $8 J per ton. 

The greatest evil is, that these high prices now come at the most 
inclement, and to the poor the season of greatest destitution, the 
, only remedy for which will be the opening of the railway to the 
Delaware, navigable the winter through, with the exception of a few . 
weeks, and the price can then be kept nearly uniform, at from $5 
to 85^ per ton. 

In New York they have a resource, in periods of great scarcity, 
in foreign coals, the Liverpool and Pictou, the former usually sells 
at $6 to $9 per chaldron of 2700 lbs., which many prefer, and think 



cheaper at those prices than the anthracite at $6^ per ton of 
lbs. Into New York alone, the importations were in 1840, about 
66,000 tons, and the whole importations into the United States 
were, in 

1835, 49,969 toiis, of 28 bushels^ bituminous coal, from Liverpool and Novii Scotia. 

1836, 103,432 do. do. do. do. do. do. 

1837, 152,460 do. do. do. do. do. do. 

1838, 129,083 do. do. do. do. do. do. 

1839, 181,551 do. do. do. do. do. iq. 

And against which the Pottsville dealers do not think themselves 
sufficiently protected in the duty of about $1 J per ton, the expend 
siveness of our inland navigation, of 200 miles, not enabling them 
to compete with that, having an ocean navigation of 3000 miles to 
overcome, mostly brought to our ports as ballast. The good people 
of New York, on the other hand, think this duty sufficiently oner- 
ous, and often patriotically talk of urging its immediate repeal,' 
to which they are provoked by the dearness and variableness of the 
prices of the home production, the causes of which they have not 
till now had fully explained to them, and which they had unfairly 
attributed to the extortion of the dealers, and to the large profits 
exacted by the miners. 

Much is also said of the ^emi-bituminous coal from Cumberland^ 
on the Potomac. The works necessary to effect a communication 
with tide water at Georgetown are yet unfinished, and may take 
two to three years to complete. But in anticipation of its coming 
we may here give an idea of what it will cost to bring it to New 
York, relied upon as a market for it. 

Mining costs nearly the same every where, and with the etceterae^ 
to get it to a canal over a railway 11 to 12 miles long, it will cost^ 
accorfing to experience in Pottsville, say with a mine rent of 30 to 
40 cents pei* ton, - - - - - - $2 00 

Freight to Georgetown, over 186 miles canal, in boats of 

75 tons, could not be afforded (their being no back 

freight,) at less than 1 cent per ton per mile, - * 1 86 

Toll to Georgetown, at 1 cent per ton per mile, - - 1 86 

Expense of handling, re-shipping, waste, wharf rent, etc., 

at G^eorgetown, ----- 4g 



Cost, shipped at Georgetown, per ton, of 2,240 lbs., - 6 20 

Add 20 pr ct. to bring it to chaldron weight, or 2,700 lbs., 1 24 



Carried forwardy 7 44 

10 
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Brought forward^ ' 7 44 

Freight from Georgetown to New- York, (the ordinary 
rates from Richmond, a shorter liistance, ai'e 7 to 8 cts. 
per bushel,) say per chaldron 36 bushels, 7 cents per 
bushel, - - - - - * - 2 52^ 



Liverpool orel coal sells commonly, afloat, in 

New York, per chaldron, at - - $8 to 8 50' 

Sidney coal sells commonly, afloat, in New 
York, per chaldron, at - - - 7 to 7 60 )- $9 96* 

Richmond coal sells commonly, afloat, in New 
York, per chaldron,, at - - - 7 to 7 50. 

If this estimate is correct, it cannot answer to bring this coal 
into the Eastern markets, unless a peculiarity of quality give it a 
claim to higher prices than other bituminous coals. Gf the same 
description of semi-bituminous coal, there are also the Dauphin 
mines, only 8 miles above Harrisburg, and 94 miles from tide water^ 
at Havre de Grace ; and the anthracite coals will obtain a stronger 
hold on the demand, when they are reduced in price, as they must 
soon be, from 6^ and 7, down to 5 and $6 per ton, afloaty in the New 
York and Eastern markets. By adding $2 per ton to those rates it 
gives you the retail prices for each sort from the coal yards \ik 
New York, and which can be saved by forwarding the coal in a 
condition to be delivered from the boats, as* now done partially, but 
which by the railway would be carried on to a much larger^ extents 
by the inducement of still lower prices. 

A few boat loads, as samples, have lately ai'rived in New York 
of the Blossburg coal, a bituminous quality, from the Pennsylvania 
mines, but having 40 miles of railway, terminating at Corning on 
the Chemung canal feeder, in the State of New York, 270 miles of 
canal, and 160 miles of river to traverse before reaching New 
York, it cannot be sold there much under $9 per chaldron to re- 
turn cost and charges. Its best market will be along the above 
line through the State of New York. A special reduction or^re- 
mission of 73 cents on the whole toll, has been made bv the le- 
gislature of New York in favor of this coal. 

The season 1841 will be an era in the coal trade, having com- 
menced with all the old stocks nearly exhausted, and the two princi- 
pal canals disabled and unable to open, the Schuylkill for two months 
and the Lehigh four months, after the usual time. These circurn- 
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Stances must operate before the year is out, to show the great sa- 
ving to the public of a more certain depevidence for the regular sup- 
ply of this necessary ai*ticle. The first arrival of Schuylkill coal 
in New York, of the season 1^841, was on the 28th May. 

No. 28. 

Considering that railways were only fairly started in the year 
1830, and have had to contend against much prejudice by failure in 
the earlier attempts, and this duly fostered by the rival and predomi- 
nant interest of canals, their progress has been truly astonishing ; 
and scarcely do we now open a newspaper without finding the an- 
nouncement of some new project for one ; which is greatly owing 
to the discovery, that they can be constructed for the double pur- 
pose of passengers and freight, of all sorts, light and heavy. 

At the beginning of 1841, the number of miles of railway con* 
structed in the United States and England, were as follows: 

f Miles. 

In England, completed lines, - - * - 1 1 00 

" Inprogiess, 1000 — 2,100 

In the United States, completed lines, - . - 8332 

« " " In progress, - - - 1707—5,039 

In England, capital invested, $288,000,000, average per mile 
$100,000, principally of double track. 

In the United States, capital invested, $98,000,000, average per 
mile, #18,000, smgle track, graded for two. 

Most of the better roads in this country, lately constructed, cost 
from $40,000 to $45,000 per mile, exclusive of motive power, ac- 
cording as they were charged for the right of way, .which is as 
high as $10,000 per mile in some cases, while on the average it 
does not exceed $2,000 to $3,000 per mile. In England this is 
the heaviest item, and often costs as high as $30,000 per mile. 
There they get the iron and labor cheaper, as a set off to which 
here, wood and masonry are cheaper. 

No average of cost can serve for any guide, each line of road 
must be costly or otherwise, in proportion to the diflliculties it pre- 
sents. A great reduction, however, has taken place of late years 
by new devices in excavations of earth and rock, and some other 
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economies, by which the expense per mile is greatly lessened, and 
for two important roads, the New York and Erie and New York 
and Albany, the estimate is for the superstructure about 9,000 with 
^n edge rail, and for road bed and right of way, $13,000 to $16,000, 
or together, between $22,000 and $25,000 per mile. It is only near 
the towns and cities that the right of way, in these instances, is es- 
timated to cost any thing. It should be remembered, however, 
^bat in nothing caii false economy be more fatal than in a r?iilway. 

No. 29. 

It is of the utmost importance to both the canal and railway 
from the Schuylkill region, which comprises the best and largest 
portion of the two first coal fields, containing 155,200 acres, 
that it should maintain its ascendency in the coal trade, to 
which it has the most natural claim. There can be no doubt that 
the railway, furnishing the cars at the mine, will be first ^served, 
and is able to deliver the coal the cheapest at tide water ; which, 
combined with the Schuylkill canal being forced by it, into 
such a reduction of its tolls as will place the dealer in this re- 
gion, eyen in using the canal, on cheaper ground than by any 
pf the other rival canals, would alone seem enough to secure 
this ascendency. But there is yet another strong reason for this 
security, which is, that liere the mining is carried on by individ- 
ual operators, or by companies, acting on the same principle, free 
and unincumbered, with rival interests for carriers; while the 
other region? opposed to them, are weighed down with heavy 
capitals, originating in eocpermve avenues of their oum, which must 
be principally maintained out of their own coal business. This will 
be better seen by the following contrast : 

Thus, the Lackawanna in coal lands, railway of 16 and 

canal of 108 miles long, has a capital invested of - $3,000,000 

The Lehigh in coal lands, and railways 30 miles, and ca^^ 

nal of 73 miles long, has a capital invested of - $6,000,000 

And they can furnish but one quality of coal, the white ash, for 
only eight montl^ in the year. 

Opposed to these in the Schuylkill region, besides the numerous 
active individual operators^ there are the two following companies, 
which are managed as individual concerns : 
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The Delaware coal company, at Pottsville, having a cap- ^ 

ital invested of - - - - - - - $350,000 

The Forest Improvement Co. at Schuylkill Haven, on the 

Mine Hill railroad, with 17,000 acres, capital of only $150,000 

And they, can furnish every quality of coal, for twelve months in 
the year. 

The last company is admirably fixed for doing a large business, 
and which they seek to do by renting their mines on the most 
moderate terms, and offering the miner every reasonable induce- 
ment, in other respects, to accept them ; such as supplying the 
shantee for himself and family, opening the veins, furnishing family 
stores, etc., and facilitating contracts for the sale of his coal, by ac- 
commodations to dealers in Philadelphia, New York, etc., being 
backed in New York by substantial men, who own this valuable 
body of lands, and who desire only to hasten the exhaustion of 
their mines by a reasonable rent, but which it will take genera- 
tions to effect. 

The tract contiguous to the " Schuylkill valley railroad," in con- 
' tinuation of the main railway from the Delaware, lying almost in 
contact with that tract, is thus most advantageously placed for min- 
ing at all seasons, particularly in winter, which latter facility does 
not apply to all the mines ; and it is, in consequence, sometimes 
heard from those thus placed, that the railway will not be able to 
deliver coal in winter ; that there will be more difficulty and ex- 
pense at this season cannot be disputed ; but only let the facility of the 
railway be given, the difficulties will vanish and the coal will come. 

Nor was the railway leading from Port Clinton to Tamaqua, 22 
miles in length, now comparatively inoperative, made to remain so 
always, reaching as it does a most valuable body of white ash coal 
lands belonging as well as the road to the Little Schuylkill Coal 
Company, and to the Lehigh Coal Company. When enterprize and 
capital shall once more be enabled to see their way clear, this con- 
cern will attract attention, and relaying the present road suitably, to 
connect with that to Philadelphia, an advantageous investment could 
be made of it, and this said white ash coal, at the outskirts of the 
Schuylkill region, could then be got to market as cheaply as from 
that region itself. This road is also the cheapest avenue by which 
the Lehigh company can get their coal to market, particularly as it 
can be remodelled to admit of a very low rate of transportation, and 
which will be seconded by the main road, to which it will be a feeder* 
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Since then the white ash coal is the quality which has to meet 
competition from different regions, it may be well to place them on 
a footing of the mere c6st of production and transportation, and to 
show as near as may be, the best that each can do in the strug- 
gle for supremacy, in say the New York market, where the follow- 
ing costs place it afioat. This quality of coal, being less friable 
than the red ash, can be mined and handled at 50 cents per ton 
under the latter. 

The smallest coal, known as pea, now sells at from $3 to $4, 
and even the dust will fetch from lime burners 40 to 50 cents per 
ton. But the wastage, on an average, of alj the qualities of anthra- 
cite, requires a charge of 5 to 6 per cent, on the price, to cover 
the dealer, and is generally found not much under that rate on clean- 
ing up a yard after a year's operations. 

LACKAWANNA, OWNING THE AVENUE. 

Their own statements, exclusive of mine rent, waste, interest on loans and capital, show 
the following cost of delivery at Rondout 90 miles above New York, on the Hudson. 

1839. 1840. 

Mining, - - - 122,000 tons, «d5 400 148,000 tons $85 100 

Transp. and repairs, 16 ms. railroad, 88 800 88 900 

General charges, - - ' 46 600 36 300 

220 800 210 300 

Freight, 108 miles canal, $1,50 per ton, 183 100 $1,37 per ton, 203 700 

Repairs to canal, - 102 000 73 800 



Deduct - - - 505 900 487 300 

Freight received other than coal, 40 000 35 500 

Interest credited, - - 12 700—52 700 8 300—43 800 

122)453 200(3,71 443 500 

453 200 

$3 71 per ton, 1839. ♦ 

€o8t per ton at Rondout, 1839, $3,71 ? '^^^^ of 2 years on 270,000 tons. $896,700-3 32 

Cost per ton at Rondout, 1840, $3,00 ' i . i 

Freight and labor on coal, when sold deliverable in New York, - - 50—3 82* 



* The three first items in the above statements being greater in 1839, by $10^500 on the 
loBser, than in 1840 on the larger quantity, js mainly accounted for by there bemg no item 
in the account for 1840 corresponding to the one in 1839 for " expenses of steamboats and 
barges, $8,687," applying to the quantity of coal brought from Rondout to New York, which 
in 1840 is said to have been on an increased scale. It is evident that if their expenditures 
for mining, transportation per railway, and general charges of 1839, are as competent to 
the delivery of the larger as of the smaller quantity, that the annual per ton cost of their 
coal, delivered at Rondout, must vary materially, besides its dependence on canal re- 
pairs and freit!;hts. Nor are these statements rendered the more intelligible by making 
money balances of their supposed remaining stocks of coal. 

The interest paid by this company is $55,540 on $1,000,000 of loans, and their annual 
dividends have of late been 7 per cent, on a capital of about $2,000,000, $140,000, or together 
$195,640 required to be earned beyond the above costs, which do not include mine rent, 
wastage, or any s'mking fund for their works, as a guarantee to the ultimate holders of the 
stoek find loans. All the white ash coals are so nearly of a quality that a consumer would 
not pay 5 cents per ton more for one than another. If the Schuylkill operators think 
tkemseivet sufficiently remunerated at $4^ to $5 per ton, a^fiaats in New York, as they 
should do, it will then be hard for the other regions to do much against them. 
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LEHIGH, OWNING THE AVENUH. 

Cost of mining and delivering coal at Mauch Chunk, over a nine mile railway, excludini^ 

minerentiWastBr and interest on loans and capital, - - $150 

Toll and freight to Bristol, say lOB miles, - - ' - 1 95 

Less allowance for receipts on caiial other than coal, - - 15—1 80 

Freight to New York, and l&bor at Bristol, ... - 1 12—4 4!i* 

SCHUYLKILL, INDBFENDJ^NT AND RIVAL* CARRIERS^ 

RcUlway.'^OBt of delivering coal into cars of the railwav at the mines, 10- 
miles above Schuylkill Haven, on the West Branch railway^ yet 
a virgin district, and 5 miles below Pottsville, exclusive of mine 
rent and waste, - - - - - - -100 

Freight to the Philadelphia and Pottsville railway, including 20 

cents toll to West Branch railway, delivered on the Delaware, 1 70 
Freight to New York from Richmond, on the Delaware, by steam 
power. (See page 21 of Sketch.) ..... go— 3 501 

CancU. — Cost of delivering at landings in Pottsville, over one mUe railway, 

exclusive of mine rent and waste, - • - > . 1 30 

Say freight down the Schuylkill to Philadelphia, • - - 90 

Shipping charges, say loaded directly from boat, - - . 40 ■ 

'Freight to New York, - - - - - . 1 00 

Toll to Schuylkill canal, « - - - - ' - 20—3 80» 

In 1840 the Lackawanna delivered at tide water 148,000 tons. 
Lehigh " " 225>000 " 

Schuylkill *• ^ " 411,000 « 






Total, 784,000 ** 

These statements are additional proof Ihat the Schuylkill valleys 
is destined to pass the bulk of the coal trade, and the dealer can 
there be free, by the railway, from interruption in winter, and 
from the vicissitudes and delays in summer, to which the trader by 
canals must be exposed. It will be seen that in the above compe-^ 
tition, the railway ia the only carrier fairly remunerated at present^ 
although all, we trust, will ultimately prosper. 

No. 30. 

The construction of the New York and Albany railroad, 15 ta 
25 miles from the Hudson river, and running parallel with it, is; 



* Should the Morris canal be ever made navigable for 50 toa boats, as is now being 
attempted, the Lehigh landings at Mauch Chunk will be 144 miles, by canal, from New • 
York, and allowing a freight and toll barely sufficient to maintain boat and canal, they 
coiUd then deliver coal, by that route^ in New York for about 42^ cents under the above^ 
cost, or at 94 per ton afloat, placing tnera nearly on a par with the Lackawanna. All the- 
canals, it is seen» must firsi sink thtir coat and that 0/ their coal lands before they can come 
near the railway route. The people ase sure to profit in this contest, and should not 
despise the instrument, which will thus save them, directly and indirectly, some miilioiis 
of dollars annually in money, besides adding immensely to their comforts. 
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about to be undertaken in earnest. That railways should pretend 
to contend against canals for freight, although that were consid- 
ered presumptuous enough, was not so much wondered at; but 
that they should offer to compete in any way with the mighty 
Hudson, that truly great natural stream, in which the auocUiary eZe-» 
ment is found " without stint and without cost," is generally con- 
sidered in New York as truly chimerical. Greater wonders than 
this, however, have been realized. Mr. Wood, for instance, the able 
editor of the " Practical Treaties on Railways," when it was ad* 
vertised in England that a locomotive on the Liverpool and Man- 
chester railway would be made to proceed at a rate of 15 to 18 
miles per hour, interested himself to have the announcement sup- 
pressed, as being too absurd, and therefore injurious to the cause ; 
yet Mr. Wood was, shortly after, carried himself at the rate of 40 
miles per hour, and although the ground is much narrowed of late 
for equal progress, yet there is continued evidence of advances in 
one or other branches of the railway. 

It is shown in note No. 1 1, that in the south, rivers using steam arei 
being deserted for the railway. The same cause should have the 
same effect at the north. In one sense, for the freight from and to 
Albany and New York, during the season of navigation, it is not pre- 
tended that the railway would attempt to compete with the river, but 
iu other senses sufficient to warrant the work, it can do so effectually^ 
and its advocates are fully justified in urging both its importaiice and 
its profitableness upon the community. The following is a summary 
of the reasons urged by them in its favor, which it behooves every 
New Yorker to examine and fully to understand, as his decision, 
either way, must be fraught with important consequences to him- 
self and to his posterity. (See report of the Common Council of 
the city of New York for 1840 on this subject. — Document No- 
lo.) 

1. Authentic statistics show that apart from the river, on the line 
of the road, the tonnage now got to market at great expense, is at 
least 100,000 tons. 

2. That the summer travel for eight months, in 1839, was 3,500 
per day, exclusive of sloops and market boats, or equal to through 
passengers, each way, per day, between Albany and New York, 
1,000. 
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3. That once the competition by railway was opeti, and the travel 
divided with the river, the number now crowded into each boat 
would cease^ and the two conveyances would then cany.Bbottt alic 
equid number of through passengers per day each way, far more 
comfortidily. 

4. A steamboat costing $70,000, capable of accommodating 
properly the above number* would cost in fuel, wages, wear and 
tear, insurance, etc, about $2 per mile, performing the tripv on 
an average, in 10 to 11 hours. 

5. The locomotive and train, casting together $20,000, capable 
of accommodating properly the same number, would cost in fueli 
wages,^ oil, wear and tear, including charge for repair qfroadf 80. 
cents per mile, performed on an average in seven hours. 

6. The following is the data u|)oh which the above statements are 
made : first as regards the expense of i*unning a steamboat on the 
North river. At present wood is the fuel generally used, but an- 
thracite coal is being introduced with apparent present economy, 
but it is yet doubtful if it will be found so ultimately, the heavier 
boats, with large fire surfaces, not being able to dispense with the 
blower it is said, and which is found injurious to the boilers. 
Nevertheless, for ferry boats, tow boats, etc., the use of coal is 
increasing, particularly with those on thfc sound.* 

Cost of boat $70,000, at 7 per cent., • . . • $4,900 
Wear and tear, 12 per cent, . - - - - 8,400 

Fuel, 220 trips, 40 cords per trip, 8,800 cords, at $5 per 

cord, -• 44,000 

Insurance on $70,000, at 3 per cent., (their own under- 
writers generally), -- 2,100 

Oil, tiller ropes, packing, etc., 2,400 

Wages, 1 captain, $1,500 ; 1 2d captain, $600 ; 2 pilots, 
$800 ; 2 engineers, $1,000 ; 6. firemen, $960 ; 10 deck 
hands, $2,000 ; steward, $400 : 12 assistant stewards, 
$1,440 : barkeeper, $400, together - - - • 9,100 

Carried fonoardf 70,900 



* This has reduced the price of wood to $4 per cord for Virvinit pine, which used to 
sell at #5 and $6 60 per cord. The enRineert of the boats to Atbaoy say they conraino 
about one ion of anthracite to every twahv miles, or twelve tons per trip, end which is da- 
Irvered si aboat (torn t6 50 to $7 per ton. This would reduce the running cost of boat to 
^1 80 perimile or a saving over wood of 80 cents per mile, unless counteracted by tha 
quicker destruction of the boiler. \ 

11 
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Brought forward, 70,900 

r 

Deduet interest on capital, to pmtitanan equal footivg 
with the railway 9 - - - - - . - - 4,900 

Average trips per season of eight months 220, or equal -— ^ 

to $300 per trip of 150 miles, - - - • - $66,000 

The above then, excluding interecrt on ca}Htal (wood 
costing fire to six dollars per cord, and the con- 
samption being equal to one cord to about every 
four miles), brings the cost of running a steamboat 
on the Hudson river $300 per f 50 miles, or at per mile S2 00 

On Lake Erie, upon data given by Mr. Klein, be- 
tween Buffalo and Detroit, to and fro, 720 miles, 
(wood costing only $] ,50 to $2 per cord, and con- 
. sumption as above), excluding interest on capital^ 
the trip round costs $900, or - • - • per mile $1 2d 

A locomotive and train, equal to the same number 
. of passengers per trip, (on an average of fuel, so 
important in either case), would cost, excluding 
interest on cajHtal, but including an allowance . 
for repair of road, which the steamboat has 
free, to be fully covered, say $80 per 100 miles, 
or-- - • - -- . . per mile 80 cts.* 

These comparisons then show qaost clearly that the actual running 
cost without allowance for interest on capital in any cfuse, is less by 
railway, but particularly in the middle States, where wood fuel is Uie 
dearest, and performing more than the steamboat, it generally op- 
erates an entire saving to the traveller of the fare by the latter, of 
which we have the practical illustration given in No. 36, which 
shows that the railway is preferred at even a higher rate, where 
they run parallel. 

■III ■ ■ . ■ ■ I ■ ■ ■ « ■ I- . a ■ — . ■ , , . _. 

* To accomplish the years busineaa our trains have traversed (on an edge rail) i distance 
of 110,540 miles. Dividing tne expense, 967,282, by this, will give the average cost of 
working the road 60 8-lOtb cents per mile run.— J. E. Thompson's report, Georgia railroad. 
May 10, 184L 

In 1840, on theUiica and Schenectady railroad, with a JUUbavt the business was ac- 
ooraplishad by the trains having traversed 146,260 miles for $119^900, equal to about 80 cts. 
per mile, the repairs to the road that year exceeding the preceding by S13,000, or equal to 
nine cents per mile. Of course these fluctuations will occur, and will vary on dinareni 
Boads. A fair average for roads over 60 miles, with an edge raii, would be about 75 cents 
per mile run. which would include co«^ of transportation ^ motive rowtr^ and repairs to road 
and management. 
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It would, however, be best tested between New York and Alba- 
ny, where it would be seen that for the businest travel the railway 
would have the preference at even a higher fare, being enabled to 
return the traveller the same day after a respite of an hour or tw[o 
at either end, which cannot be done by steamboats : the loss by 
which would be, to the business traveller, on an average, at least 
equal to a fare of $1 50 to ,82 per trip. The railway would thus 
be a regulator of the steamboats, and without any jealous or 
rival feelings, they could arrange with profit to both, to accom- 
modate the public with the choice of cheap conveyances^ the im- 
mense travel in the season of navigation being sure to require 
both* Under the present system, the fare is very fluctuating, from 
three 4^far8 down to one, the latter, however, only nominal, 
for besides the fifty cents for supper, the traveller finds also 
superadded, an extra charge of two dollars for a state-room, and 
firom one dollar down to fifty cents for a berth, according as 
he may think fr^sh air indispensable to his comfort, or he has the 
choice of escaping these charges by (Exposure on deck to the night 
air. The dividends made by these steamboat companies are said 
not to be less than 25 to dO per cent per annum, and without a 
regulator may easily reach 60 per cent per annijHn before long. 

Compare this to the railway, affording a clean charge of two dol- 
lars, and a clear undisturbed delivery, in six or seven hours, without 
foregoing home fare, wholesome air, or sufiering any loss of time, 
the latter often so invaluable. 

7. In the winter the railway would of course be without opposi- 
tion, and at t5 dollars per head the traveller wouki then, be far 
better accommodated than he is now at $15 to $20 in a winter trip 
to and fit>m Albany. 

8. A night train^,o sleep two to three hundred passengers, as on 
the Baltimore road, would always he full. Starting at 9, P. M. and 
awakenings after an uninterrupted rest, in Albany at about 6, A. M., 
would be admirable as compared with the steamboat, by which 
you now start so as to sap away from home, and are aroused at 
an inconvenient hour without rest and generally from a pestiferous, 
pillow. This could, however, be occasionally resorted to by way 
of a change. 

9. A9 already conceded, the tonnage on the river in the sum- 
mer to and from New York and Albany may be yielded to the river, 
as it «in there be carried from the enorfnous scale of towage at 
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Itbdnt twenty-five cents per ton, while between those points on the 
railway, by the limitation of the load over the grade of 30 feet, the 
«ost of transportation is enhanced 75 or 80 cents per ton per 
100 miles. But for the greater portion of its length the road is 
ten to twenty miles away from the river, and for the way freight, 
provisions, and building materials, would be without a competi- 
tor. For a distance, also, of near one hundred miles, froib a 
dense business point in the direction of 'the trade towards the city df 
New York, the grades are moderately descending, over which the 
cost of freighting, not exceeding 50 to 60 cts. per ton per 100 miles, 
would give the road an opportunity to attract much profitable bu- 
siness to it, skirting as it does the States of Connecticut, Massachu- 
iietts atid Vermont, which would each furnish also their fair quota 
of way travel. 

. 10. The construction of the railway, to realize all we have said, 
above, and as a matter of pride to the State and city, should be of 
the first order. This we should say could be accomplished for four 
millions of dollars, which would allow for an edge rail ef 56 lbs. 
per yard, and to be graded for two tracks for the 146 miles from 
Hartem river to Albany and Troy. 

And how might this be contributed, with such evident advantage 
and honor to those who would embark in it 7 Thus virewiU say : 



The State, 
Make the road bed for 146 miles from Har- 
lem river to Troy, contributing a loan, 
at 6 per cent, per annum, - 

Residents on Line of the Road, 
Furnish the right of way and depots, taking 
stock to the amount of - - - 

The City of Albany, 
Contribute to the road in stock, say in the 
proportion of one-third of the amount 
agreed by them to be contributed to 
the Boston and Albany railroad - 

The City of Troy, 
Contribute sufficient in stock to connect 
that city wi^h Greenbush, opposite to 
Albany - - - 

Carried forward. 



$1,500,000 



400,000 



350,000 



150,000 
900,000—1,500,000 
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r 

Brought forward, 600,000—1,400,000 

The City of New York, 
Contribute sufficient in stock fpr the cars, 
motive power, and site for depots, - 600,000 

The leading CapkdlisU of New York^ 
' The superstructure, to hb equal to the most 

, approved and recent models in England 

as to solidity, etc An opportunity is 

here presented for a lucrative invest' 

mentf which wotddiar outstrip in u^ity 

and profit that fine structure the Astob 

House, and would be,the means of more 

widely extending the usefulness of the 

intended munificent Request to the city 

of a PUBLIC LIBRARY, say - - - * 1,000,000-^2,500,000 

•4,000,000 

The investment could be relied upon as yielding at least 10 per 
cent nett dividend, on a capital of $2,500,000, after paying the in- 
terest on the loan from the State, and every one would feel its col- 
lateral advantages in bringing to the city the northern and vrestem 
travel at all seasons of the year, as well as greatly increasing its 
supplies of provisions. This subject in particular is worthy of in- 
vestigation by a special committee, to be got up by the above par- 
ties, and its attention would also be worthily directed to the 
whole subject treated of in this work, as a means of refuting or 
verifying its statements, so important, when really based in truth, 
to the general interests of the country. By the 1st of November 
next the advi^tages to Boston of a connection with Albany, by 
railway, will develope themselves, for the especial consideration of 
the citizens of New York. 

The tender of such a contribution as that which would fuHiisb 
the superstructure should be the means of securing all the rest, and 



»0f thU Bum, ftboat $60(^000 would be required for the iron rails, a contract for which,, 
at the present depressed state of the iron trade in England, could be obtained on the most 
advantai^us terms, both as to price and mode of payment. The price for June, iSii,. 
was pet ton 8/., lii^hteraffe 2«. 6a., commission Za. Oct., freight 169., insurance 3«., together 
9i. 4t., at $4 SOHNm 16;^ ton. 

It is a curious coincidence that the same apathy should pervade the communities of New 
Yoik and Philadebhia. in respect to worka about equally vital to each, as the New Vork* 
and Albany, and Philadelphia and Pottsville railways. See Journal of Commerce of 23a 
June, as respects the first, which has, however, no immediate rival mterests to shock like 
the second. 
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it vrould not be: inappropriate, in that event, that the road be ap- 
proached by a monumental arch, on which should be inscribed 
the NAME OR NAMES, of hc or they, who would thus have started 
and inspired confidence in so useful and necessary a work. 

As the main stem to the northern railroads, the saving and con- 
venience to the winter travel would b6 immenste ; and who, in look- 
ing ahead three years, in which time' the^ New York and Albany 
railway could be put into operation, would" say that it could then 
want profitable occupation, considering that the present enormous 
travel between those points will have nearly doubled, if there be 
any truth in the report of the owners of steamboats, officially made 
to Congress, which gave the* average ratio of increase in that di- 
rection at 100 per cent, for each successive period of five years 
for fifteen years. , ^ 

It is also in similar periods, or in cycles of five years, the whole 
population manifests its movement, which is scarcely perceptible 
in its progress from the ripply to the wave, but which then declares 
itself in the evident enhancement of all real.values; and although 
there wil) come intervals of overgrowth, which wiU debilitate it for a 
period, yet the elastic energies of such a population are sure ulti* 
mately to recover it from all adverse pressure. It is now perform- 
ii^ a reaction of this sort. 

No* 81. 

It is not to be expected that the collateral advantages of im- 
provements of any sort are to have much influence in promoting 
their construction, the majority only repognizing that which 
touches them directly. But they are of no small importance, and 
should be better undetstood than they generally are. It is among 
our eastern friends that they are most fully appreciated, and their 
testimony on such points, as close calculators, is always valuable. 
Thus they say : , 

" That it cannot be doubted that a railway, by economy of time 
saves three-quarters of the labor and expense of trani^rting bur- 
thens and persons. At a low estimate for Massachusetts tUs ex- 
pense is calculated at 16,000,000 of dollars, of which 12,000,000 per 
annum could be saved. Every month's delay is, therefore, a shame^ 
ful waste of 1,000,000 of dollars.'' 
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So reasoned these far-seeing people, who have now the practi- 
cal demonstration that mich is the effect of the railway ; but 
it is not elsewhere so generally recognized, even among the 
more intelligent. If, indeed, it were practicable to withdraw 
the railway, their advantages would then be brought immedi- 
ately home to the people, who would quickly feel their condi« 
tion, without them, to resemble most nearly that of " fish out of 
water.** 

No. 82. 

As further illustrative of the advantages of long lines of rail- 
way, and as affording some other useful views on the subject in 
general, we offer a summary of the report of the New York and 
Erie railroad, now in progress, and which it is calculated can be 
maintained from the way travel and business alone^ leaving that ob- 
tained at either termination for the whole line as profit, and ample 
after paying interest on State loan to give the stockholders a liberal 
dividend. 

The distance from Dunkirk, on Lake Eric, to Piermont^ on the 

Hudson,: is 446 miles. 

The distance from Piermont to New York is -. - 22—468 
utiles being the whole distance. The track is six feet wide, with 
an edge rail of 56 lbs. per yard, and for nearly two hundred miles 
is built on piles. It is intended to finish it in 1845, at a cost of 
$9,000,000, of which the State, by the present arrangement, is to 
furnish 96,000,000 and the stockholders 93,000,000. If it can be 
completed for 910,000,000, it would still be a cheap road, and that 
sum need not be exceeded, if the contributions along its line, in right 
of way, labor, etc., are carried out. 

Taking as some guide the business on the Erie canal* through the 
* northern tier of counties, with a papulation per last census of 
seven hundred thousand, they seem with good reason to rely upon 
the way travel being ample on this railroad to support it, the 
southern tier of counties, through which it passes, being calcula^ 
ted to have a population of about one million when the road shall 
be finished, in 1845. To the north on the Erie canal, in 1839, 
the whole trafic was as follows, and which must increase, an- 
nually : 
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162^0 tons mdz., pf an average value of $280 per ton 
500,500 " manufactures, flour, etc., do. 125 
764,000 '' lumber, coal, etc., do. 51 






1,426,000 tons, total estimatecf value, . - - -$73,400,000 

On the above 1,426,000 tons there were 
paid in tolls to the canals, ... $1,500,000 

On the above 1,426,000 tons there were 
paid in freight to forwarding men, - 4,500,000 

The travelling consequent on this business 

per annum, is estimated to cost - - 3,000^)00 — 9ftQ0/)(H) 

The railways on the line of the Erie canal derive nearly one half 
of their whole receipts from the uKty travel^, although the canal takes 
a good portion of it, and in respect to freight, they are not allowed 
to carry it, although offering to pay the canal tolls. The travel is 
here found, for short distances, to be as two to one compal^d with 
that for long distances. 

Now, on the line of the Erie railroad, with an estimated pecula- 
tion 30 per cent, greater than along the Erie canal, there would be 
neither competition nor restriction like the above, nor is there any. 
reason for supposing a difference in the wants and business energies 
of the two populations, only that the former would be more stimulat- 
ed by an improvement affording greater facilities, and which would 
be the certain means of drawing along its line, in preference to going 
to the far west, a fair share of the large daily influx of emigrants 
from Europe, who would there find cheapness and fertility, without 
letting go their hold on civilized life. 

Of the tonnage on the canal about one half is of a vahie to seek 
a railway in preference, by which it would only be. two to three 
days from the emporimn of the States, instead of eight to nine days 
as now by canal and river. 

It is intended to work this railway by sections of eighty miles 
each, adapting the weight of the locomotives to its varying grades, 
which are as high as sixty feet per mik for short distances. 

The present mixed route to the lake, by river to Albany and 
thence by railroads, is as follows : 
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From New York to Albany, by the Hudson rivei*, 
From Albany to Bui&Io, by railroads, 



14? 
320 



467 miletf/ 
or the s^me distance as by the entire railroad route terminating at 
Dunkirk4 With a railway to Albany, to obviate the closing of the 
river in winter, New York would then be. doubly armed against 
any undue diversion of trade from her by the connection of Boston 
with the same points. 

Having thus adverted to the different routes to the lakes, it is next 
of consequence to understand what are the expenses of transporta- 
tion by those at present available, and to compare them with the 
rates which would remunerate a railway, say either the New York 
Albany and Buffalo, or the New York and Erie, the latter having 
rather a more open port at Dunkirk than the canal or rail-' 
way at Buffalo. The cost of transportation on these railways, for 
four hundred and sixty-eight miles, would be rather under $4 per 
ton, calculated at 80 cents per mile^ and on a nett load of 100 tons^ 
so that these companies could well stipulate to carry at the rates 
affixed below, on condition of their roads being carried through forth-' 
with, by which some millions of dollars could be saved annually to 
the public on the best portion of the one and a half million of tons^ 
now carried over the canal and river, besides the gain in time of at 
least a week per trip, and operating all the year round. 

STATEMEIVT* 



ABTXCLBt. 



Lake Erie to New Vork. 

From M50 msi by nver. 
Buffalo,) 363 '* bycaaal, 



613 



Freight and toll per ton of 
2300 ibs. 



From Dun- 
kirk, by 
railway, 

468 milea 



Freight and 
toll per ton 
Of2200lb8. 



Mew York lo Lake Erie. 



To Buffalo by To Dunkirk 
river and canal j by railway 
613 mile«. 468 miles. 



Freight and, 'Freight and toll 
toll per ton ofl per ton of 
2200 lbs. I 2300 lbs. 



Flour, 

i . 

jGram, 

I Pro visions, 1 

Ashes, 

Seed, 

Furs A. skins, 

Light goods. 
Heavy goods, 



e>7i cts* pr bbU or 99 62 



25 ct8< per bush., or llO 



45 CIS. pr 100 ItiSi or^ 90 



Si per 100 lbs., or #22 



67 cents per 

bushel or 

$7 87 

20 cents per 

bush, or 98 



37 cts. pr 100 
lbs. or $8 14 



76 cents per 

ino lbs. or 

|i6 60 






8l 30 per 100 
lbs. ort38 60 
96 CIS. per 100 
lbs. or t20 90 



60 cts. pr 100 lbs. 

or $13 20 

66 cu. pr 100 lbs. 

or •12. 



12 
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___^ ^ ' 

The above rates on light and heavy goods are those of 1840. 
In the present season of 1841^ inconsequence of the competition 
through the Oswego canal, Lake Ontario and Welland canal to 
lake Erie, they have been forqed to carry at 70 cents for light, and 
60 cents for heavy goods per 100 lbs. on the Erie canal ; but these 
rates are admitted to be minotis, which therefore settles the question 
of the railway being the cheapest, as at those rates it would be well 
paid. 'Thus the canals should be bound to carry at, or in viisw of 
the loss of time by them and other losses sustained by the public 
in foregoing the railway, under the rates at which the latter 
would stipulate to do the business, as the only real test of their 
being cheaper carriers — otherwise to the favoritism now shown 
to them in the State of Newr York, will be added the vilest mono- 
poly. 

By the present mixed Pennsylvania route from Pittsburg to PhiU 
adelphia, 348 miles, the charges for 1841 are stated to be : 

Flour, $1 26 per bbl., |13 75 per ton 

of 2200 lbs. . . - By the Middle route of railway $9 00 pr ton would pay. 

Cotton, 56i cts per 100 lbs., $12 37 

pertonof2200lbs. 
Provisions, 621 cents** per 100 lbs., 

|13 76 per ton of 2200 lbs. 
Tobacco, 621 cent* per 100 lbs., 

$13 76 per ton of 2200 lbs. 

From Philadelphia to Pittsburg the rates for 1841, are a,bout 18 
to $25 per ton on heavy goods ; on fine goods, 28 to $30 per ton. 

The cha^rge for light freight at $28^ per ton, in 1840, per Erie 
canal, is called and passes for cheap, but at $14 per ton by a rail- 
way, it would pay better and be cheaper, and thus only by pre- 
senting a later and improved standard, can the public escape be- 
ing mystified, and be enabled to see, that canal transportation is 
only cheap, as compared with that by the horse wagon or the ox 
team. 

It should not be overlooked that the Erie railroad passes through 
Olean, at the head of the Alleghany river, which will in time con- 
nect it with Pittsburg and the Ohio valley, the intention being to 
improve that river for a steamboat navigation. 

What then is the mere cost of freight by river and canal, and by 
railway only, to the lake, without toll or profit in either case ? 



do. - 


do. 


$i0 06 


do. 


do. 


do. 


► $8 00 


do. 


do.. 


do. 


8 00 


do. 



By river. — 150 miles, freight and towage per ton by 

canaidoo^ of 50 tons,(onIy about 25 cts. pr 
ton by the large toU7&ar^e«of3,500bbls.) 62 cents. 

By caned. — ^363 miles, at one cent per ton per mile, 

average time of trip to and frpm Al- 
bany and Buffalo 16 days, and longer 
while the enlargement goes on - - #3 63 — 4 25 

Railway. — 468 miles by railway, in 50 hours to 

Dunkirk, would cost, at 80 cents per 
mile and load of 100 tons nett, - $3 72 

But put them at the same cost of freight, (although the canal 
boat must be further liable to a toll at least adequate to maintain 
the c^nal,) and the railway would, have the advantage of a week 
in time of delivery, and an earlier navigation at Dunkirk, which 
on many articles would be equal to the whole charge bv ca- 
ttaL ^ 

The toll is a charge distinct fr6m the' freight, and appertaining 
exclusively to the canal and railway, necessary first to cover re- 
pairs and maintenance ; and secondly, interest on cost and a fair 
profit, to accomplish which, the charge should vary with, and be 
regulated by, the amount of tonnage passing over the improvement, 
as illustrated by the two following extreme^ but real cases among 
canals: 

Erie and Champlain Canal — 

Cost $8,500,000, 440 miles, interest 

7 per cent., - . - - $595,000 
Repairs and maintenance, for ] 840, 364,000 — 959,000 
Passes 1,400,000 tons, on which, to 

repay the above, an average toll is 

required ifor the whole distance 

of per ton, . . - - cts. 68^ 

Tide Water Canal on the Susquehanna — 

Cost $2,800,000, 42 miles, interest, $168,000 

Repairs and maintenance, - - ^ 42,000 — 210,000 

Passed 70,000 tons in 1840, on 

which, to repay the above, an 

average toll is required the whole 

distance of per ton, - - - f a 
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Any charge exceeding these rates which are mere to2/ indepedent- 
ly of freight, would be profit over and above the interest on the 
capital and current expenses. The Tide Water canal received 
$85,000 in 1840, and therefore \\\e average toll for the whole dis- 
tance was 50 cts. per ton. On minerals it is restricted to one-half 
cent per ton per mile, or twenty-one cents for forty-two miles, 
and is not allowed to regulate the charge on the standard of re- 
paying interest on repairs, costs, etc., even, if competition permit- 
ted, and thus, as adverted to in note No. 7, have canals been made 
to pass for cheap, greatly to the disadvantage and just progress 
of railways, by being obliged to consider in most .cases, their first 
cost as sunk. 

It comes to this, then, that the railway in most cases, CAXf 
CARRY MERCHANDIZE! AT OR UNDER THE COST OF FREIGHT ON A CA- 
NAIr, AND IS (with PERHAPS THE EXCEPTION OF THE HUDSON RIVER) AS 
C^EAP ON ALL OPEN RIVER AND BAY NAVIGATION USING STEAM, AND 
THAT THEREFORE, ANY CHARGE FOR TOLL BY CANAL, WOULD BE 
ONLY AN ADDITIONAL BOUNTY- IN FAVOR OF THE TRADE . SEEKING 
THE RAILWAY^ WHICH BESIDES, NEVER SUSPENDS ITS OPERAl^ONS, 
AND HAS A GREATER DESPATCH AND CERTAINTY OF ARRIVAL, THA^ 
EITHER OF THE OTHERS. 

The objection to the apparent disparity in the amount of capital 
required for the railway more than for the steamboat, is met by the 
former doing more for passengers, combining the carriage of 
freight with them, working four to five months longer in the 
year, being a less perishable property, and requiring no insurance 
•like the steamboat, which together bring the two, on the score, of 
capital, at least on a par. 

Looking upon the New York and Albany and New York and 
Erie railroads as adding to the useful and beneficial links in the 
great chain of the Union, a mixed physical and moral bond to it, 
fthey have had our hearty advocacy, and in framing these notes, in 
respect to them, we have endeavored to make them unanswerable 
commentaries on the superior cheapness and more general utility of 
the system itself, to which in due time the most sceptical will yield. 
The subject, indeed, is worthy of the special investigation we have 
before alluded to, and as the country generally is now making its 
observations for a fresh departure, it would be well not to start un- 
provided with correct views on the important item of internal im- 
provements, which will be found almost indispensable, among the 
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Other means necessary to preserve it in a true and steady course for 
the future* ' 

No. 33. 

The safety of railway travelling is now fully admitted, and is, in- 
deed, of daily proof. Much noise is always made on the occasion 
of the least accident by them, which, although it may alarm unne- 
ce3sarily, in being thus blazoned forth, it is useful in adding 
to the vigilance in their management. How often do we hesfr. 
of the engine being knocked off the track, without even injury 
to those on her, which says much for the control obtained 
over this apparently indomitable machine. The accidents at 
any rate are not very numerous, considering the great scope for 
them, and in nearly every case, the harm rarely reaches the 
passengers, being confined mostly to those on the road or in 
charge of the trains. Some casualties in the last year in Eng- 
land, on unfinished lines, caused for a time much sensation, but on alt 
those completed, the testimony is most abundant as to their safety. 
Thus the Railway Magazine, for 1841, after going over the details 
of accidents on the several roads, in England, comes to the follow*' 
ing summary : -" ■ 

^ We repudiate all accidents which the drunken or headstrong 
ways of men, violating orders and rules, bring upon themselves, 
and then the account will stand thus, that with two hundred and 
iSfty-six millions of miles travelled and fourteen millions of persons 
carried, only two fatal accidents have occurred from the railway 
system." 

It is evident that the liability to accident, is far greater with the 
steamboat, in any location, but on the western waters the frequency 
of wreck and accident, must ultimately induce the construction of 
railways wherever it can be suitably done. 

No. 34. 

In order more fully to explain why the Philadelphia and Potts- 
ville railway should find so little favor, in Philadelphia particularly, 
we will enumerate some of the works to which it would be a most 
serious interference. It might perhaps have been smothered in the 
birth, but that the idea, at that day, of a railway competing with a 
canal in the carriage of coal for such a distance was only matter for 
laughter. It was, therefore, scarcely regarded at all, until within a 
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year or two it put forth' its pretensions as a competitor in the 
transportation of this mineral, which many, however* still believe 
is only meant as a joke. See the rise and progress of the Stock- 
ton and Darlington railway, as given in a late Leeds Mercury, how 
far and how soon the anticipations in regard to the effects of a 
comparatively inferior coal railway, may be outstripped by the 
reality. 

Works , for all of wkich^ this railway would answer ma substitute for 

many years to come. 

liehigh canal, - - - - $6,000,000 
Beaver Meadow, Hazelton, etc., on the Le- 
high, . . - - . 1,500,000 
Morris canal - - -. - 4,000,000 
Delaware division of State works, - 2,500,000^ 
Delaware and Hudson canal, • - 3,100,000 . 
Columbia railway,, - - - 4,400,000 
Lancaster and Harris1)urg railway, - 800,000 
Norristown railway, - - - , 800,000 < ' ^ 
Little Schuylkill railway, - - - ^00,000 
Valley railroad and West Philadelphia, - 1,000,000 — ^^5,000,000 

Works in immediate contact with the present 
railway and contemplated branch to Har- 
risburg. Besides serving for the coal 
trade, these are useful vx)rks in the west- 
em trade of Philadelphia, and uxnUd be 
more so if of uniform size. 

Schuylkill navigation, 54 tons, - - 3,800,000 

Union canal, 26 " - - 2,200,000— 6,000,000 

Wharf property on the Schuylkill front 

of Philadelphia, (some of the largest 
' capitalists in Philadelphia, here find a 

reason for the folly of the Philadelphia 

and Pottsville railway,) - - 2,000,000 



•33,000,000 



A specimen of the temper in which the public feeling is kept 
on this Subject, may be best recorded by giving the following . ex- 
tract from the letter of a Philadelphia correspondent, of one 
f>{ the New York papers, communicating, jn a tone of triumph,. 
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the fancied failure of a recent attempt of the company to obtain a 
loan. 

'* It is much to be doubted whether, with all the assistance the 
Bank of the United States might have given them in her- best 
days, the road would ever have been completed, and now it is re^ 
duced to a certainty that the road beyond Reading to Pottsville 
must be abandoned. The whole prefect is the hstdt of a greedy^ 
envious spirit^ which pervades the country^ and which cannot see one 
enterprise prosper^ without trying to supersede it by another.^ 

It does not in fact concern the public, in what motives any en- 
terprise may originate, nor with what is so inscrutable, is there 
any certainty of a right imputation. It finds at last that these 
rivalries of particular interests result favorably for the general good, 
and that as the most active germs of improvement, there would be 
without them, b,ut little progress and few facilities in the world. 
When this how obnoxious railway, therefore, shall have established 
itself among these, the public will rather congratulate itself upon the 
lucky ignorance which saved it, than be anxious as to how it was 
begotten, or afterwards struggled into usefulness. 

We would here allude to two important improvements about 
to come before the public, which will contribute materially to the 
economy of railways : - 

Gardiner's truck, for locomotives and cars, which completely ob- 
viates the resistance and danger from short curves, and adapts itself 
to the shortest in a manner to effect all the advantages of a per- 
fectly strait road, which on one, destined to have the large busi- 
ness of the Philadelphia and Pottsville, will be incalculable. It has 
other minor economies, and for roads in prospect, will be a great 
saving, by rendering unnecessary the great expense in avoiding 
curves, which are thus deprived of their resistance. 

Anew saw mill, which promises to give 12,000 feet of common 
pine board per day, in place of 3000 feet, the maximum yield of 
those now in use, and the boards are turned out by a peculiarity in 
the saw, smooth enough to receive the paint, thus doing away 
with the necessity of planing, in all ordinary cases. It comes 
very opportunely for railways, by reducing materially the cost of 
their wooden structures and lessening the charge for renewals. 



The mouth of iheSusquehanna^ 011 the Philadol- ' ■ 

phia side, is contemplated as a ^te for this 

saw, where the logs could be bought for - $4 00 per M feet* 
Siawing per 1000 feet, - - - - - 60 , 
IVansportation to Philadelphia /)6r Um of 1000 

fe^tseoMonei timber 9 • - - - - 3 00 

♦ $7 50 

delivered in Phiadelphia, where the average price of pine boards 
is 17 to $20 per M feet. The calculation is, that silk for railways 
could be furnished at 20 cents per sill by this process, and the wood 
for Bridges at a greatly reduced cost. 

These are two of the very last improvements, and mistrustful 
generally of pretensions on this score, before being fully tested, we 
really believe in the genuineness of these. The fbofle of the 
world have in fact now got to see clearly the advantages of this 
sort of rivalry, and of a mutual interchange of their ingenuity,. 
wJbich can never be too successfully exerted, as even in objects of 
destruction, the more terrible they can be rendered, the greater 
the security for peace, without which, all its other fruits would 
be comparatively worthless. It was the philanthropic purpQse of 
Fulton, by his torpedo, to scare mankind into this christian path, 
and since, so much has been done with the same desirable purpose, 
that combined with the results of steam power, so gloriously as- 
sociated with his name, the duration of wars will be greatly short- 
ened, if they are not altogether prevented. Every new in- 
vention, at least, thus interchanged by the nations, their peo'plk be- 
ing now the arbiters, can only dispose them the more, against this, 
barbarous alternative. The inventive faculty, therefore, can scarce- 
ly ever be misapplied, and we hope it will always be encouraged 
to work round in an endless circle of good^ 

(35) 

An official statement has lately appeared in reference to the Co- 
lumbia railway (a mystery thus for to the public) which we shall 
endeavor to put into as intelligible d form as possible. 

Having been originally intended for horse power much of its 
track has had to be re-laid. In following up the improvements in 
the locomotive it has become saddled vnth a great deal of imperfect 
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machinciy, operating over a road never the best, and its very ir- 
regular business, coming by fits and starts, required a very 
heavy estabhshment of iti It had till lately two inclined planeif. 
but that at Columbia has been avoided, leaving it the antioyance of 
the one at Philadelphia^ This plane, although not so very expensive 
in itself, is the cause of much delay, and together with the late re- 
sort to horse power over the bridge, which crosses the Schuylkill, 
are serious impediments to the economical and successful conduct 
of the business of the road. 

If the severest discipline is any where indispensable, it is in the 
management of a railway. The absence of it can only be the 
fruitful source of failure and loss. Under the present superintend- 
ent, Mr. Tustin, late a practical forwarding man, a reformation in 
that particular is apparent in the greater neatness and order visible 
about the road, and in no department will its good effects be shown 
to have been more Wanted than in that of machinery, now in 
charge of Mr. Sino, a first rate mechanic, and late foreman of Mr. 
Norris' locomotive establishment, to whom we are indebted (oY 
much practical information in regard to railways, and who would 
be a very proper person to consult on the different effect that could 
be produced in working a road like the Philadelphia and Pottsville 
railroad, and that of which he has charge of the principal depart- 
ment. Neither of these gentlemen we believe are potitieians. 

The original cost of the road for 82 miles and 

turn-outs is given at - - - #3,'y05,S00 

Expended in avoiding inclined plane at Co- 
lumbia, ----- 234,600 
The repairs to the road are given in a lump 

for six years, at 8613,d00, but of this there 

belongs of right to re-construction and the 

capital in the road, - - . - 867,500^ 6Og,OO0 

Average *52,500 per mile, - - - 4,307,600 

Invested in locomotives, - * - 445,600 

Cost of road, 82 miles with motive power, - 84,753,200 

The receipts in six years, ending in 1840, are 

stated for motive power, - - - 825,000 

The receipts in six years, ending in 1840, are 

stated for tolls, - - - - 1,160,200— 1,985;200 

The expenses in six years, ending in 1840, are 

for motive power, ... 860,000 

Carried forwardf 
13 
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Brought forward, 869,000 1,985,200 



The expenses in six years, ending in 1840, are 
stated for repairs to road, at $6 13,500, of 
which $367,500 are charged to re-construc- 
tion, and the remainder to repairs proper, 
or - . . . • 

Equal, on a capital of 94,300,000 to 3^^ per 
cent, per annum for six years, 

Add thereto the estimated profit of forward- 
ing men on the average business of the last 
six years. 

Say 70,000 tons merchandize, at $1 50 per 
ton, making 105,000 per annum for six 
years, - - - • - 

Say 60,000 passengers, nett profit at $1 25 
each, making 75,000 per annum for six 
years, . - - - - 

Equal, on an average capital of 94,300,000 
to 7|^gV P^^ cent, per annum, on the business 
of the road, . - . s 



246,000—1,115,000 



8704200 



680,000 



450,000—1,080,000 



•1,950,200 



By referring to No. 8, it will be seen that at the scale of business 
there assumed, this road could be made to yield on its whole 
business a nett income of $450,000, or 9 per cent, on a capital of 
$5,000,000. 

If any useful inference is to be drawn from the experience on 
this road, it is that "integrity of management," in all its meanings, 
is indispensable to the/ttZ/ success of the railway ; and we may con- 
gratulate the '' Philadelphia and Pottsville," that among its many ad- 
vantages, this is to be a leading feature, and its business motto 
should be *^one and indivisible J* 

No. 36. 



The New Jersey railway, from Jersey City to New Brunswick, 
84 miles, shows the advantage of way travel and low fares on a 
comparatively dense population. From its statement of 22d Febru- 
ary, 1841, we extract as follows : 

Tlie cost of the road including $353,000 for right of way,) and 
motive power, etc., $1,951,600. It has been in partial operation 
for some time, and was opened to the Philaddphia travel on 1st of 
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January, 1839. The highest grade on it is twenty-six feet per 
mile. 

Gross receipts in 1839 were •233,700 Expenses in 1839, $1 10,800 

" 1840 " 203,100 •• 1840, 116,700 



$436,800 $227,500 



Average of expenses on gross receipts equal to - 52 per cU 



Through passengers in 1840, at $1, 79,300 ^ 

Way passengers between Newark and 

New York, - - - - - 215,700 
Way passengers between all other 

places, 108,090—323,700 

Merchandize, tons, - . - . 5,300^ 



> 



8 I 

I* 



The way travel amounted to nearly two-thirds of the gross re« 

ceipts. Its influence on the meat market is most salutary — ^it has 
frequently delivered in one train from New Brunswick in twa 

hours 50 to 60 head of cattle that are scarcely sensible of a change 

of place, while by boats they are worried out of at least 8 percent, 

of their fat, and arrive otherwise unmarketable. 

The first six months of 1841, show a rapid increase of travel on 
this road, attributable, no doubt, to the great despatch and accom- 
modation which is there found by the public. The low fares are 
here also very operative, and during the holiday week, embracing 
the 4th of July, near 10,000 people passed over the road at an 
average charge of only 30 cents per head. Prior to this conven- 
ience, its line was comparatively a desert. It is much to be regret^ 
ted that it should be intercepted near midway between two such 
important terminations, and should be subject to the disadvantages 
of a short lincy its present equipment for 34 miles, answering near« 
ly for the whole distance to Philadelphia of 87 miles. With the 
practicability of getting through this distance in 4 hours easily, full 
in view, it is hard that people are obliged to be quiescent under 
the present 7 hour system. 

It may, however, in the meantime, be confidently expected that 

the way travel will meet all the expenses of the road ; and as they 

have now temporarily arranged with the Camden line, for a more 
equal participation in the through travel^ this source will no doubt 

in future give fair dividends to the stockholders. 
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The falling off in receipts in 1840 was owing to interruptions oc- 
casioned by the burning of the long bridge over the Hackensack ; 
this and some other disasters by fi'eshets to the turnpike bridges 
which they have to maintain, obliged them to intermit the dividend 
at the beginning of 1841. 

Some competition is still maintained by the steamboats to New- 
ark and New Brunswick, charging to the latter place, 40 miles, 
12^ cents, while by the railroad, 34 miles, at 75 cent^, it gets the 
majority of the travel, and the boats scarcely maintain themselves. 
The road would have conceded to them the freight between these 
points, but disagreeing, they have now put on a line leaving Bruns- 
wick early in the morning, which brings the market truck to the 
city two or three hours before the boat, and enables them to return 
in the evening at 5 o'clock, the passage money being 25 cents 
for both ways. 

The competition between a railway and a steamboat line is here 
found under so near a parity of circumstance as to make it a fair con- 
test, and^ the result is decidedly in favor of the former, to which we may 
well refer in support of the ground taken by the projectors of the 
New York and Albany railway, and which we have detailed in note 
1*^0. 30, as to their ability to contend successfully against steamboats 
on the Hudson river, so as at least to compel them into a rate that 
lyould be mutually advantageous, and at the same time be an ac- 
commodation to the public. The business will be quite ample for 
both Qn this constantly growing thoroughfare. 

No, 37. 

As a record of the first essay in this country of the Ericsson pro- 
peller on the ocean, we copy the letter from the pilot of the Clarion, 
Capt. Dunn, owned by the Messrs. Glovers, bound from New York 
to Havana, being 225 tons burthen, with an engine of 70 horse 
ppwer. 

^ To Capt. J. Ericsson : — 

'^Tbe Clarion left pier No. 1, North river, at three minutes past 
two o'clock^and I laft her at 10 minutes to 5 o'clock, Sandy Hook 
Light House, bearing west two miles— distance sailed, 21 miles in 
two hours forty-seven minutes, or 7^ miles per hour, without can- 
vass^ against a head wind and tide, with occasional snow squalls. 

" Very respectfully, etc., 

'^]}few York, I5th April, 1841. John Turnure, Pilot." 
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The machinery and fuel occupy so little room that it may well be 
styled a " Pocket Steam Power^^ and it is to be hoped will prove a 
valuable auxilliary to sails in ordinary vessels. 

Its utility, however, will be more particularly felt in small rivers, 
and on such canals as are of a capacity to admit of its profitable ap- 
plication. No avenue can be found more suitable than that be- 
tween Philadelphia and New York, consisting of 67 miles of tide- 
way and 43 miles of canal through the Delaware and Rari- 
tan, a barge of 200 tons, the requisite power for which Mr. 
Ericsson estimates at 16 horses, calculated to consume about 
five tons anthracite coal, going and comings or for 220 miles, 
the speed being six miles in the tideway, and three miles in the ca- 
nal, accomplishing a trip easily in less than a week. The despatch 
thus obtained with so large a loadj must secure great economy in 
transportation, and the constant power of locomotion with the use 
of the engine for unloading, particularly with coal, in the bay and 
vicinity of New York, will together be of great advantage. 

That this improvement is already appreciated, we may add that 
Mr. Ericsson has orders for three of his propellers for the Rideau 
canal, of large capacity, connecting Kingston and Montreal, also 
one for Oswego, to ply on lake Ontario through the Welland canal. 

Another invention more particularly applicable to war steamers* 
is minounced by C. M. Keller of Washington City, which places the 
paddle wheels under the vessel, and will probably be modified into 
something useful in the way of transportation. 

No. 38. 

As the great ligament of our Union, the railway is deserving of 
every consideration, and in this light seems most particularly to in- 
vite the fostering care of government, if the constitution oppose 
no obstacle. 

At all events, the transmission of the mail is enjoined as one of 
its duties, the essential requisites in which are despatch and 
punctualityy the two very properties most prominent in the rail- 
way. 

In thus ministering to our domestic peace and happiness, it will 
not be less efiective in keeping ofif foreign aggression, and with its 
many other advantages to the public, should render it an object of 
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the attention and protection of the General Government. If this 
can be extended to steamers on the ocean, in conformity with the 
example now set by other enlightened nations, and which Congress 
are likely to follow, it will apply to railways also with equal force. 
But whether to the one or to the other, or to both as it should be in 
fairness, it is the most cheering event of modern times, that the 
millions which have hitherto, and are now wasted in preparations 
to await wary and which are forever eating out the substance of the 
people, should thus, in part at least, be applied to these humanising 
purposes, and into the means thereby, of counteracting any such sav- 
age resort. 

We will therefore, merely put the question under these general 
views, whether it would not be within the competency of the post 
office department, to aid in carrying out main and important lateral 
lines of railway, by a loan of their bonds, the annual interest 
on which, would be^qual to the rate per mile which would other- 
wise be annually incurred by this department, the consideration 
being the perpetual right for the mail, with such other privileges, 
as might be agreed upon, such as transportation of troops, etc. 
Thus, during a period of great depression of private and cor- 
porate credit, could the government be made to assist in making 
it available, at the same time that it served itself, or in other words, 
the public. As connected with the security and celerity of the 
mails, and other matters, this subject might be greatly enlarged 
upon, and in particular we might refer to the discourse of the ^ Rev. 
Mr. Dimmick on the Moral Influence of Railways.'' 

We had proceeded so far, when the Report of Mr. Granger, the 
Postmaster General, reached us, in which he alludes to railways as 
being exorbitant in their demands for carrying the mails, etc., 
etc., while he had made advantageous terms with stage coaches. 
We should regret very much if such a charge can be substantiated 
against these companies. 

It is the tone, however, in which this charge is preferred, that we 
cannot reconcile with the liberal spirit, which is due to the relative 
importance and value of this improvement, but particularly from a 
functionary of this enlightened Republic, and is the more mortify- 
ing as it contrasts so unfavorably for us, with the generous course 
adopted towards it by the tnore benighted European governments. 
The reports on this subject by Counselor Northumb, Minister of 
Belgium, could here be studied to much advantage. 
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In a table of comparative cheapness, note No. 14, we gave it as 
cheaper at $500 per mile per annum for the carriage of the mail 
by railway, on main lines, than by any other known means of ef* 
fecting the same objects for those who pay it, and the rate fixed by 
Congress therefore, at $300 per mile per annum, was about fair to 
all parties. In England, by the evidence laid before Parliament, it 
appears that $600 per mile per annum is paid on main lines, such as 
the London and Birmingham, and that it is there estimated as a gen- 
eral rule, to be worth $400 per cent, more for the carriage of the 
mail by railway than by the ordinary means. 

The railway and other modes of transit are indeed, scarcely 
comparable. The first is a fixture of immense cost and immense 
benefit, requiring 3 to $4000 per annum per mile to keep it going 
through all vicissitudes, while the stage coach and steamboat, divided 
into Somali and detached capitals, can be either transferred or laid 
aside when not wanted. The railway, as we have here been 
pleading, rather requires the favor of government, than able to 
show it any. 

Mr. Granger was lately enabled to send the President's messagi& 
from Washington to New York, 220 miles, in little over nine hours, 
and to Boston, 440 miles, in 22 hours, while his predecessor, Benja- 
min Franklin, Postmaster General in 1755, could only boast of hav^ 
ing so expedited the mails as to have obtained in winter, answers 
to letters between Philadelphia and Boston, 317 miles, in three 
weeks, in place of the then usual time of six weeks. 

And again look at it in this light. A National Fiscal Agent isr 
likely to be pronounced by a majority of Congress, as indispensable 
to the regular action of the government, and to the permanency of 
the currency, which, circulating and representing the earnings of 
the people, touches them the nearest. But constitutional scruples, 
and local jealousies, as to the site of the Mother Bank are insupera- 
ble difficulties to its establishment. These are all removed by se- 
lecting the seat of Government, and we put it to the candid, wheth^ 
er such a selection, the only compromise by which a boon, thus 
deemed indispensable, could be secured to the people, would not be 
almost nugatory, if not utterly worthless, under the old means of 

intercourse. 

* 

Now, however, space is so annihilated as to destroy many of the* 
natural advantages of locality, and which have disappeared or been 
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greatly modified in many instances without its being as yet much 
noticed. The most efficient and potent auxiliary to a Fiscal Agent 
is in fact the railway, and if the seat of Government were connected 
by it with New Orleans, as it now soon will be with Portland in Maine 
— so central a locality for the Mother Bank as Washington, would if 
any thing, be preferable to all others — and whether assisted or not 
by the Government on these public grounds, this southern connec- 
tion will in time become too indispensable not to be effected. 

No. 39. 

It has been too common, with otherwise intelligent men, instead 
of judging the railway by its comparative success to decry it on the 
slightest impediment, and rather in their estimate of it, to hold to 
works notoriously admitted to be wholly or partially failures, rather 
than to study from the many good ones scattered over the country, 
and which are in a course of constant improvement. 

That we are, however, coming into a new era in respect to rail- 
ways, is to us very clear ; and it is equally plain that the subject of 
the relative security of investments, or their comparative exemption 
from the chances and contingencies to which all are more or less 
subject, has by recent developments, become of anxious consider- 
ation with the capitalist. 

In looking, therefore, at a railway opening in these days, it must be 
evident that the more public and visible nature of its operations, must 
in a large degree guard its funds from being greatly misused or its 
true condition from being long concealed, which hap||iens too com- 
monly with many investments, and with some moreover, that have 
perhaps been the most favorite, in which money is constantly handled^ 
the temptation becomes very often too strong at last, to be resisted. 

Investments in railways have already been extensive, and we feel 
persuaded that they will continue to share the money of the capi- 
talist, if he be given and will seek light, to see and distinguish what 
is and what is not eligible among them. In nothing is a wise dis- 
crimination more necessary than in judging this article, and the ex^ 
istence of this qualification is certainly not too common. 

No. 40. 

The security of the Philadelphia and Pottsville railway against 
a liability to damage by freshets, is an important fact. The freshet 
of 1839, was, perhaps, the most violent ever experienced on iho 



Schuylkill, and the road escaped untouched. The Pottsville Jouf- 
nal, speaking of the freshet of the 8th January, 1841, remarks: 

" We learn that about $60,000 will repair the damage to the 
Schuylkill Navigation, sustained by the great freshet of last win- 
ter." 

" The repairs on the Lehigh canal will cost $300,000 before any 
coal can be passed on the canal, and about $150,000 more will be 
required to make the canal as permanent as it was before the 
freshet." 

" So trifling were the damages sustained by the Phitadelphin and 
Readins railroad by the freshet, that the regular travelling was not 
suspended a single day." 

No. 41. 
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The above sketch will show the various appi'oaches to Philadel- 
phia by railway, and the position of their several depots ; but the 
purpose for which it is most useful, is to show that where a want of 
14 
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unity of connection in the terminations of a line is most detrimen- 
tal, is on that between New York and Philadelphia. In note No. S, 
we have already shown what could have been done on this impor- 
tant avenue, had it been so fortunate as to have taken a right di- 
rection at the outset. There is yet the opportunity to retrieve, 
in good part, this misfortune, if it be correct that the Cam- 
den and Amboy Railroad Company are about relaying the 
track between Philadelphia and Trenton with an edge rail, 
thus forming a continuous line between Jersey City and Phila- 
delphia, of which the Camden and Amboy Company would 
control 53, with only 10 feet grades, and tlie New Jersey Railroad 
Compay 34 miles, with 26 feet grades per mile, together 87 miles, a 
distance which could easily be overcome in 4 to 5 hours, in place of 
6 and 7 hours, as at present. That between Stonington and Bos- 
ton, 90 miles, is run in 4^ hours. These three hours alone, are an 
immense loss to the community and to the railway, estimated on a 
year'^s operations in travel and business. 

It remains then but to perfect the ^termination to this line by 
carrying it into Broad street at Philadelphia, as indicated in the 
sketch, where it would connect with lines leading to all the cardi- 
nal points of the compass, making of that street, as^ it would seem 
designed for, a great caravansary, to which the traveller could al- 
ways be referred without loss of time or fear of mistake.. The 
Baltimore and Philadelphia Railroad Company are said to have the 
privilege of making this connection ; and in a matter, also, so near- 
ly concerning the interests of the city of Philadelphia, we should 
hope that her authorities would give every aid and facility in ef- 
fecting it, say through the avenue which is now partially opened 
and intersecting Broad street at Green Hill ; as well as to see that no 
difficulty occurs as to exactions for right of way, and in remov- 
ing any little bar of private interest which might oppose itself to the 
consummation of an object in every way so very desirable to 
her, as to make it indeed worth her while to contribute largely to it 
herself. 

Under the present separate system of management on this line, 
the business for 1839, was as follows : 

CAMDEN AND AMBOV RAILROAD COMPANY. 

By receipts in 1839, 181,479 passengers, 13,520 tons 
merchandize, equal to 40 tons per day, - . - $685,300 
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To expenses in 1839, with 17 locomotive, 64 
passenger, 71 baggage and freight cars, and 8 
steamboats, - 258,000 

NEW JERSEY RAILROAD COMPANY. 

By receipts in 1839, in travel, etc., etc. - - 233,800 

To expenses in 1839, with 10 locomotives, 31 
passenger, 15 baggage and freight cars, - 116,700 

Would not the dispensing with the steamboats 
and a reduction in number of locomotives, by 
one line, be equal to saving of near 10 per ct, 
or $92,000 on this expenditure ? which is now 
equal to about 40 per cent, on gross receipts. 374,700 
To surplus to the two companies, - - - 544,400 



$919,100 919,100 



Now with the travel and light freight thrown on one im- 
proved railway, with its terminations made complete, 
which do so much to invite or to check either travel 
or traffic, it could be no over-estimate to state the 
whole receipts per annum at 1,000,000 

From which take 30 per cent, for expenses, agreeably 

to the experience adduced below, - - - - 300,000 



And from which take further, 700,000 

Dividend on 2,900.000 capital of Canal and Cam- 
den and Amboy Railroad Co., 10 per cent., 290,000 

Dividend on 2,000,000 capital of New Jersey 

Railroad Company, 10 per cent., - - 200,000 

Interest on 3,500,000 loans about, of Camden 

and Amboy Railroad and Canal Company 5^ 

per cent., .-..-- 192,500 — 682,500 

Surplus, - - $17,500 

There would then be the Delaware and Raritan canal, and 
the Camden and Amboy railroad. The former now pays some sur- 
plus over its maintenance and repairs, and with the prospect of 
the whole New York coal trade of 3 to 400,000 tons seeking it as 
the cheapest avenue, which at any rate it could be made, it will ere 
long be enabled to pay the interest on its cost of $2,850,000, evoa^ 
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though the perfecting the railway route might substract something 
from its present receipts, which as a common fund would not then 
matter. The Camden and Amboy route, by its mixed character 
find higher grades of 42 feet, is less suited to advantageous freight- 
ing, and would do better as a subsidiary line, slow and cheap 
for emigrants during the summer months only, in connection with 
the tow boats, touching at Amboy on their way to the canal at 
Brunswick. These two concerns could then assist to relieve the 
heavy interest on loans, now all charged against the joint rail- 
way concern, which would be thereby enabled to increase its divi- 
dends, or at least prevent their falling below 10 per cent, per annum. 

Free trade, or a modification of imposts, is now a favorite topic 
of the day, and as kindred to it, high rates of fare and freight, 
having been found to check internal as much as high duties do 
external commerce, a judicious reduction of them has had the ef- 
fect on all main avenues to increase both revenue and profit. 
Where a tarifi* of this sort would add much to the trafiSc and 
receipts, particularly from freight, under the circumstance of a 
continuous through line, is between New York and Philadelphia. 
Instead, therefore, of charging $17 nearly per ton on merchandize 
for 87 miles, it would be advisable to begin at $10 per ton as the 
highest, and so down, according to the value of the articles. 

In England, for 100 miles, the charge is on merchandize about $10 per 
ton ; 

On Columbia railway, 82 miles, the charge is on merchandize 
$7^ per ton ; with inclined planes and 42 feet grades to over- 
come. 

New York to Boston, by steamboat and railway, 260 miles, the 
charge on merchandize is about 7 to $7j per ton ; with 30 to 35 
feet grades to overcome. 

On Massachusetts railways, 5 to $6 is the common rate for 100 miles. 

On Baltimore and Ohio, 85 miles, the charge is on flour, about 
$4 per ton ; with grades of 80 feet to overcome. 

On Georgia railway, 100 miles, the charge is on cotton, about $5 
to $6 per ton ; with grades of 50 feet to overcome. 

The maximum at which we would fix the charge for main routes, 
on all ordinary merchandize, is $6 per ton for 100 miles. Goods 
coming under the denomination of measurement would of course be 
differently rated. All the above roads place a high value on their 
freighting business, which it is well known now forms a very profi- 
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table part of the business of the Camden and Amboy line, and as a 
specimen we quote what is said of it on the Boston and Worcester 
railway. 

"Tl^e present amount of freight exceeds 30,000 tons annually, 
and the profit divided from it affords an important part of the reve- 
nue of the road, and constitutes too important an interest to be 
sacrificed to any doubtful experiments/' 

On the above road, with grades of 40 feet per mile, their state- 
ments show there was carried over it in 1838 and 1339, freight to 
the amount of 53,680 tons for $49,750, comprising merely the 
charges for transportation performed in 1824 trips of 45 miles, 
with irregular loads averaging about 47 tons, which gives a 
cost per trip of $27, or equal to $52 per trip of 87 miles be- 
tween Jersey City and Philadelphia. This is equal to 90 cents 
per ton, for the Boston and Worcester road, by doubling which, 
or at $1 86 per ton, it covers all other charges save interest on 
capital. This cost, is corroborative of our estimates in note No. 
13, agreeably to the loads there assumed to be carried, and bear- 
ing in mind the allowances to be made for differences in road 
and machinery, etc. If then the rates of freight between the two 
cities were judiciously adjusted, and every despatch attained in the 
delivery of it, there could scarcely be less than 100 to 150 tons per 
day exchanged between them — which could be hauled in one train 
were it practicable to obtain it regularly ; but at only 52 tons each 
way, the cost would be only $1 per ton, to which add 81 per ton 
to cover all other charges of repairs, renewals, incidentals, etc., 
there would still be left a fair surplus to pay interest and profit on 
capital, at a maximum charge of $6 per ton. Few points are as 
well adapted as this line to beget by encouragement a large and 
regular freighting business, and New York could thus in reality be 
made the seaport of Philadelphia, and the ride between the two, at 
suitable speed and fares, would soon be looked upon as only of an 
omnibus character. For $5 the traveller should be able to pass du- 
ring daylight between the two cities, after spending 4 to 5 hours in 
either. 

They have now 8 wheel engines on the New Jersey road, equal 
to the draught of 150 nett tons freight over the road ; and to show 
the number of trips per annum an engine is capable of performing, 
we extract the following from the Report of the Boston and Wor- 
cester railway of 7th June, 1841 : 
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Sf eteor, Lowell, run 29,721 ms., equal to 330 trips per an. of 90 ms. Cost of repairs, #617 

Elephant. Baldwin & Co., 20,553 " " 228 " " " 420 

Tartar, " 22,818 " « 253 " " " 804 

Mars, Norris, 25,558 " " 284 " ." " r58 

Vulcan, " 21,017 " " 233 " " " 351 

The distances were run in trips of 45 miles over 40 feet grades, 
while over the Jersey road it could be easier done in 90 mile trips, 
over grades of only 26 feet— and on a level, or slight descents, as 
on the Philadelphia and Pottsville railway, it would be still easier, and 
fully confirms the ability of an engine accomplishing the 100 trips 
with coal and at the same cost of repairs, that have been alloted to it 
on that road. 

The experience we have to offer as to the proportion of expenses 
to the gross receipts, assumed above at 30 per cent., i^ derived from 
the Utica and Schenectada railway, with grades of 26 feet to the 
mile, ^jlat rail, and 78 miles long, as compared with the line be- 
tween Jersey City and Philadelphia, which has similar grades, the 
advantage of an edge rail, on which the expense for maintenance of 
way is given at $320 per mile per annum, while that on the former 
is $482 per mile ; is only 9 miles longer or 87 miles in all, and all 
the other items of expense averaging nearly the same, there is no 
reason that we can see, to vary the result. The official returns on 
the Utica and Schenectada railway, are as follows for 1840: 

TRANSPORTATION. 

General superintendance, clerk hire, etc. - $6,635 
Collectors, breakmen, attendants, - - 9,684 

Repairs to cars, 7,111 — $23,430 

MOTIVE POWER. 

Eight engines — average for each per an., $5,044, making 

each 235 tiips on the average, or $21^ for each trip. 
Wages to engine drivers, firemen, station atten- 
dants, 9,164 

Repairs to locomotives, - - . . 9,992 

Oil for engines, cars, stations, etc., - - 2,268 
Fwel for engines, stations, etc. - . . 18,93d — 40,357 

MAINTENANCE OF WAY. 

Repairs to nc^way, improveoients, fixtures, etc., 
for 100 milf)6« with turnouts, .... 48,192 
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Brought forvcKirdy ^1 1 1 ,97fr 

MANAOEMEMT. 

Salaries to. Secretary and Treasurer, damages^, 

insurance, advertising, etc., - - - •7,886 



•119,865 



CHAROX8 XXTKAORDIKARY. 



Repairs to Mohawk turnpike, ... 9,695 

Taxes in poor rates, . • . . - 13,660 — 17,355 



$137,280 



The receipts in 1839, were $400,700; expenses, (less extraordinary expenses,) $113,700, of 

28 per cent. 
The receipts in 1840, were $380,411 ) " " *" $119,865, or 

31 per cent. \ 

It is well known that the business on all railways fell off in 1840 
with the general prostration of the country, and which may continue 
to operate for some time. 

Take also six of the principal railroads in Massachusetts of short 
lengths, and making together 161 miles, on which was received in 
1839, for freight and passage money, $1,025,600, at an expense of 
$435,900, or of 43 per cent, thereon. Now allowing for the dis- 
proportionately large equipment on short lines, and the generally 
smaller business on each, there can be no doubt that these six lines, 
reduced toone^ could, on an expenditure of $435,900, be made to 
take $1,500,000, reducing the per centage to 30 per cent., and about 
this ratio of expenditure is further borne out by one or two in- 
stances in the table in note No. 13 on this particular subject. 
The Utica and Schenectada railroad, above adduced, is worked 
thus cheaply, for the reason that they are enabled to avoid all waste 
in expense of extra machinery or multiplication of establishment, 
which could be at least as effectually accomplished on this line be- 
tween Philadelphia and New York. There is now, unquestionably 
ONE MILLION of dollars and upwards to be taken between these two 
cities in traffic and travel, and it remains only to secure them at the 
least possible outlay, which at the outside should not be made to 
exceed 33^ per cent, of the gross receipts. 

The importance of the improvement here contemplated, cannot 
be overrated ; and it will be matter of much regret if the infelli-' 
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gent gentlemen in charge of these now separate concerns, are un- 
able to overcome the difficulties in the way of reducing them to 
one line and of concentrating all their forces thereon; which it 
would thus seem, must have the triple effect of increasing^ the divi" 
dends of the stockJiolders, adding to the accommodation of the public, 
and doing good to the cause of railways. 

No. 42. 

In thus speaking of the Philadelphia and Pottsville railway, 
it is taking a wide scope to say the " cheapest in the world," etc.,' 
but a reconsideration of the phrase does not induce us to relinquish 
it, and as some assistance to the reader to make the comparison for 
this country, we give the cost per mile of some of our prominent 
roads. 

Camden and Amboy, equipt, 61 m., $53,200 ^ 

PhTa/elS Baltimore '' 97 " S [ P^i'"- ""d Pot'^viUc equipt, 100 m. I60.000. 
Columbia, *' 82 " 58,000 ) 

It needs but an insight into the many disabilities still attaching to 
the above roads, even after so heavy a cost, as compared with the 
open and clear field in which the Philadelphia and Pottsville railway 
will operate, to impress the mind with the comparatively gigantic 
power of the latter, and of the peculiarity of that power being placed 
where its utmost exercise will be required. 

The first manifestation of this power, in bringing down both the 
price of coal and iron, will operate as a broad ray to light up Phila- 
delphia and her dependencies for these necessaries, to their true inter- 
est, which is simply not to withhold any appliance of confidence and 
facilities to the road, which shall fully elicit from it the immense 
economy of which it can be made capable, more particularly as 
regards these two articles of universal demand. It would have 
been a conception worthy of the highest philanthropy, to have built 
this road by a minute division of its cost among the communities 
of Philadelphia and all the cities east of her, that whatever could 
be economised over 5 per cent, and a sinking fund to redeem the 
cost, should go to the benefit of the public. 

Finally, we persuade ourselves that few on fairly reviewing the 
subject of the railway, will not come to the conclusion that it stands 
on a broader foundation than is commonly supposed, which is more- 
over daily widening, differing so far from the rivals it has already out- 
strippedy in being always progressive ; witness the very recent in- 
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vention of Messrs. Spaulding and Isherwood, Engineers oh tlid 
New York and Erie road, of an entire superstructure of cast iron^ 
a full account of which, will be found in the Railroad Journal of 1st 
July, 1841. 

And as regards the useful arts, it here occurs to lis to add how 
much good would flow from an appropriation by Congress, of a sum 
vested in a Board of Science for the aid of inventive genius, the 
largest share of which is found in that class unable of their owri 
means to bring it into play. Patent fees should be at least abolish- 
ed, and an example set to England^ where the office is inaccessible 
under $1500, a sum prohibitory of the exercise of much poor taleht 
and ingenuity; 

No. 43; 

The following statement, in addition to hole 2S, oh ilie oh^vard 
progress of railways, shows in what little time in England they un- 
fold their resources, where they have left lio doubt of their Superioi* 
usefulness on the public mind, which has got to understand clearly 
their immense value, bdyond the mere t^ental they may yield. 

Liverpool and Manchester opened Sept. 1830, ) In ten years the receipts had increased 

1840. \ 240 per cent 

Grand Junction, " July, 1837,^ In threb years the ireceipts had increated 

1840. s 90 pet cent. 

London and Birmin^^hanii " Sept. 1S38. } In two years the receipts had increased 

1840. 5 65 per dent. 

And in 1841, they all show furthdr progress; In this yeiar, oil 
1st July the Great Western Railway, London to Bristol, 118 miles^ 
was opened, and their whole scheme of railways in England is ad- 
vancing rapidly towards completion, destined to give an almost ih-» 
credible scope to her industry and consequently to her powerj 
which will have the good effect of forcing into th^ same career, as 
a defensive measure other nations, who, although they may maintain 
the couched attitude of the tiger towards each other, will, as w^e have 
before observed, by the insensible operation of this improvement, 
be led and kept in the ways of peace and charity. The London 
Railway Sun of the 9th July, 1841, conveys clearly how England is 
now, and will be further Intersected by it; 

As evidence that it has not lost its impetus in this country, we may 
state that the history of railways will be distinguished towards the 
end of the year 1841, by the opening of two very important roads 
— the Philadelphia and Pott^ille, of 100 miles, of which we have 

15 
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already given a full account, and the Great Western Railway, Bos- 
ton to Albany, 200 miles, which has already been incidentally al- 
luded to, but which is deserving of a far more extended notice, as 
redounding fully as much to the enterprize of Massachusetts, as 
did the Erie canal in its day to the State of New York. 

The character of this work, is of the most substantial kind, the 
v^reight of rail being 55 lbs. to the yard, and will form a continued 
railway connection from Portsmouth, N. H., to Batavia, N. Y., of 
530 miles, and will finally reach Buffalo on Lake Erie. By the fast 
lines they will be enabled to pass between Boston and Albany in & 
hours, in less time than it now, on the average, takes the steamboat 
to go from New York to Albany, and having already carried the 
expresses from the British Steam Packets, at the rate of 40 miles 
per hour, they can on emergencies pass between Boston and Al- 
bany in five to six hours. 

This great avenue was projected on the enlarged view of the 
public benefit, being almost entirely a State work, which looks only 
to being secured an interest of 5 per cent., all over which, and a 
small sinking fund to redeem the principal, is intended to be applied 
to the advancement of the commerce and the development of the 
resources of the State by the lowest possible fares. The map accom-* 
panyingthe article on the Albany and New York railroad, gives the 
line of country which it traverses, and presents it as a backbone, having 
already on each side leading to the Sound, attached to it, the Norwichy 
the New Haven, and Bridgej)ort railways, as three ribs, while time 
will beget as many on the other side, leading north to the mine- 
rals of New Hampshire, and to the wool, etc., of Vermont. The pros- 
pect of way travel and freight, therefore, would seem immense, 
and of itself suflScient to maintain this road, and on this should it 
principally depend at first, until the whole line is perfected to Buf- 
falo. 

If then from that source it should nearly pay its^ expenses, interest 
and sinking fund, it will be able to offer great inducements by low 
charges for the through freight and travel, and the western produce 
arriving in Albany, may thus in good part be diverted to Boston, 
where better prices will more than cover the extra charge, over the 
cheap rate by the Hudson river to New York. In the present season, 
a barrel of flour has been delivered in New York from Buffalo for 75 
cents, comprising 33 cents toll, 32 cents canal and 10 cents river 
freight. The up freights, it has already been shown, have through 
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<;ompetition, been reduced near one-half, and the general complaint 
is, that they are losing rates ; that is 60 cts. on heavy and 70 cts. per 
100 lbs. on light goods : if they are not so, the old rates were far too 
high. The average annual increase of tolls on the New York ca- 
nals, is about 5 per cent., and has so far in the present year rather 
exceeded that ratio. 

From conversations with parties acquainted with the views of 
the directors of this great work, and from intimations that have ap- 
peared in the public prints, we are happy to find that in regulating 
their rates of fare and freight, they will not be governed by any 
narrow or obsolete views that may restrict their business to a retail 
trade. The cost of transportation is here well understood, the ex* 
perience being furnished by 45 miles of their own line, the Bostoi:^ 
and Worcester, where, for instance. 

In 1838, the business was done for $104,300, running 108,300 miles, 

1839, " " 122,800, " 122,300 " 

equal, say to about one dollar per mile of travel, or on a load of 100 
tons for this road, to two cents per ton per mile, which, it must be 
understood, covers every charge save interest on capital. This 
result, from so sliort a line with such limited and irregular business, 
is a sufficiently safe guide, and based on this, the rates that would 
be most safe for the Western road, would perhaps be 2^ to 3 cts. per 
mile for the through travel, and 3 to 5 cts. pr mile pr ton on merch- 
andize, according to its value. A road, however, must have been 
open about a year to afford a true idea of its scope of business, by 
which alone VLJust medium of rates can be attained, and hence the 
necessity of starting cautiously. It is here again evident that on 
a well appointed railway, the mere cost of transportation cannot 
be made to exceed the freight on a canal, usually one cent per 
ton per mile,* independently of toll, and on a level road we have 
shown it is less than one-half the cost of freight for the same dis-. 
tance, and doing an equal business. 

Boston will doubtless use her present opportunity to the utmost to 



♦ This one cent per ion pr mile, is barely cnougjh to cover the present expenses of transpor- 
tation on the Erie canal, between Albany and Buffalo. The enlargement now prevents a 
boat making a full trip to and fro, under 25 days, in place of 16 to 18 days as formerly, and 
the whole expense round to include wear and tear and renewal of boat is not less than ^350.' 
The canal boats are fitted for passengers and cost bttwe^n 1,600 and S2,000, and last about, 
seven years ; they carry of down freight about 40 tons, and of up freight 20 tons, which 
would make a cost of near 86 per ton. At the old rate of 16 to 18 days per trip, the expense is. 
about $275, or S4,60per ton on the canal, the river freight is besides, 10 cents on heavy and 
20 cents on light freight, per 100 lbs., 150 miles to Albany. A passenger by the Erie can al| 
pays $3,63 for the whole distance, or 1 cent per mile. The present rates by canal, are com-, 
plained of as not paying cost, and will likely rise towards the fall. 
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win the western trade to her port, which she will be free to do at 
any rate, for three to four years, and as much longer as it may be 
possible to keep New York in her present sleep, in regard to the 
importance of making a similar conpection with Albany, 

No. 44. 

To convey an idea of the magnitude of the trade which seeks 
Buffalo for a vent through the New York canals, we annex a list of 
the principal items which reached the Hudson by that route in 
the year 1840. 

Boards and scantling, r - , 124,174,000 feet. 

Staves, - . , - . 24,500 tons. 

Ashes, ----- 31,400 barrels. 

Beef and pork, - . . - 89,500 " 

Flour, - - ^ - . 1,834,000 ** 

Salt, - - - - , 2,600 ♦* 

Wheat, . - - - , 1,560,000 bush'ls. 

Tobacco, ----- 260 tons. 
Making of descending produce, reaching tide water, tons 669,000 

The ascending merchandize for 1840, was " " 129,000 

The States which supplied in part the above produce, were the 
followipjg : 

Bushels of Barrels of Barrels Barrels 
Wheat. Flour. Provisions. Pearl 

Ashfs. 

Ohio, from Cleveland and Toledo, 725,000 505,200 19,700 5,600 
Michigan," Detroit and Monroe, 97,200 112,200' 2,000 1,00Q 
Indiana, " Michigan City, - 48,300 13,700 480 
Illinois, ** Chicago, - - 10,600 2,300 2,600 



881,100 633,400 24,780 6,600 



The advantages of a railway connection with Cleveland are here 
apparent — in such an event, the surrounding States would make it 
the great rallying point in which to centre all their produce for disr 
tribution — at present its cheapest and principal vents are through 
the Welland canal to Capada, and the Erie canal to the Hudson, and 
next will come the Cross Cut canal to Philadelphia, when its lines 
are all properly connected. A railway is pot likely to be construct- 
ed for some years to come, but it is in that direction that Pennsyl- 
yania must fix her attention. That sh^ i|3 y^t full of resources, the 
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following statement of them as given in the Harrisburg Intelligen- 
cer, will be gratifying to her friends. 

Population, per census of 1840, hardy and industrious, 1,724,000 
Square acres, " smiling with plenty," - - 28,000,000 

Estimated Real Estate. 

Value of land, - - 700,000,000 

" houses, - - 300,000,000 

" barnes, workshops, factories, 200,000,000 
" railroads, canals, 1 700 miles, 1 00,000,000 — $ 1 ,300,000,000 

Estimated Mineral, Agricultural, etc, Products, 

Grain 62 million bushels, etc., - 124,600,000 

Pig and cast iron, - - 14,000,000 

Anthracite coal mined, - - 5,000,000 

Bituminous coal, at Pittsburg, etc., 4,000,000 

Cotton, woolen, leather, engines, etc., 13,000,000 

$160,600,000 

The public lands to which the Indian title is extinguished, amount 
CO 220 millions of acres, and the unextinguished, 730 millions, of 
which one-tenth belongs to Pennsylvania at $1,25 per acre. 

The whole public debt of Pennsylvania, created almost entirely 
for internal improvements, is now about $36,000,000, the interest 
on which, is about $1,800,000, for which there is now ample pro- 
vision, besides a sinking fund to extinguish the principal. Her pub- 
lic works will annually become more productive and will finally 
pay for themselves. The whole debt at present does not exceed 
3 per cent, of the estimated value of the real estate pledged for it.. 
Her solvency, therefore, is beyond a question. Once enabled ta 
deliver her coal and iron at all seasons at tide water, and a connec- 
tion effected by railway between her metropolis and Cleaveland, 
crowned with a perseverance in honest legislation, she will be sure 
to maintain her accustomed rank abroad and among her sister 
States. 

In order to convey clearly the different items of expenditure to 
which canals are liable, we subjoin a condensed view of those on all 
the New York canals, taken from official documents for the year 
1840. Luckily for New York her main lines are subject to few ex- 
traordinary demands, and thus placed as almost the only outlet to 
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the seaboard, for the above mass of produce, they have necessarily 
been very profitable. That mass of produce must annually in- 
crease, and railroads will ere long be called for as the cheapest 
mode of getting it to market. 

Locks, new, and repairing old, . - - 72,000 

Tending locks, and oil for gates, - - - 57,400 
Repairs to aqueducts, waste weirs, culverts, and weigh locks, 25,900 

Repairs to tow-path, road and farm bridges, - 32,400 

Scows, small boats, ice breakers and excavators, - 10,600 
Lock houses, work shops, watch houses, store houses, and 

piling machines, - - - • - 3,600 
Raising two-path, berm bank and slope wall, and cleaning 

out bottom of canal, - - - - 102,400 

Repairing dams, . - - - • 17,300 

New slope wall, docking, and repairing breaches, - 39,300 

Breaking ice, watching canal, tools, etc., - - 18,900 

Salaries of superintendants and clerk hire, - - 23,800 

Other miscellaneous eocpenditures, - - - 55,000 

$458,600 



As giving a correct view of the ordinary items forming the 
current expenses of canals, the above will answer a good purpose. 



ABSTRACT OF POINTS, 

ILLUSTRATED BY THE NOTES. 



As the notes in fact contain the real matter explanatory of thd 
railway in itself and as it compares with the canal and navigable 
river, a ready reference to each particular point explained by them, 
will be most likely to attract by not wearying the attention of the 
reader on this dry but important subject. The following abstract is 
to effect that object, and being enabled to get at once to any one 
point of particular interest, his curiosity may be further aroused and 
quickened into a gradual examination of them all. He will then be 
able to judge what little foothold of truth, the present condition and 
future prospects of the railway, can yet have in the public mind, 
and how much it needs investigation. Our present attempt is not 
offered as anything more than an Index by which that desirable 
object will be assisted and promoted, and it will have answered 
its purpose, if it but lead others lo an abler and fuller exposition of 
the subject* 

In impugning any of our statements, care only must be had, not 
to be misled by single instances of opposite results, and to be sure 
that the things compared are alike, as our positions are founded oil 
the working of a modern road with modern equipment, to which those 
of older date have but little or rio analogy. The variance in work- 
ing different roads may be recalled to the reader by the two ex- 
treme cases before cited by us. 

Georgia R. R. 105 ms., did its business in 1840 for 60 cts. pr m. run. 
Bos. and Wor. 45 ms., " 1839 for $1 

And why this difference ? Because the first is of the most eco- 
nomical length, the price and quality of fuel south, puts the motive 
power at half cost nearly, and slave labor is also cheaper. Thus 
will every road vary, one way or the other, and 75 cents per mile 
run, may be taken as a fair average, to cover all expenses, save inter- 
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est on capital. No road will be found to fall more under that aver- 
age than the Philadelphia and Pottsville. 



1. Oliver Evans in 1789, and Col. John Stevens in 1812, v^rere 
among the first to direct their attention to railways in the United 
States. 

2. The performances of several locomotives, given, to show their 
power on a level, to be equal for 1 1 ton engine to a gross load of 500 
and a nett load of 300 tons. Also a calculation of expense, run- 
ning a locomotive between Philadelphia and Pottsville with her 
train of 50 cars, or for 100 miles, which can be made to apply to 
any road. 

3. The power of a locomotive of 10 tons, equal to 230 tons gross 
or 152 tons nett load over a grade of 19 feet per mile. 

4. The expense of greasing car wheels about 1^ cents per ton for 
188 miles, a mere fraction at any rate. 

5. The general expenses, as estimated for the Philadelphia and 
Pottsville railway for motive power and freighting, as originally 
made, shown to have been full high by the experience on the road 
itself 

6. Showing that if the charge for carriage of a passenger is $3, 
and that for a ton of coal $2, yet that the latter is the more pro- 
fitable business, there being 20 tons of coal to carry at the saving 
speed of 10 miles per hour, for one passenger at the eocpensive speed 
of 20 miles per hour. Reasons why coal has never yet been car* 
ried over a certain limit of distance, and on the follv, in conse- 
quence, of restricting the practicability of carrying it to that 
limit. 

7. List of sundry improvements in different States, showing a 
wasteful and unnecessary expenditure. On the necessity that ca- 
nals are under to carry at rates below the cost of transportation 
on them, and on the false impression, thus created of their being 
cheaper carriers than railways. 
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8. The leading railways, such as the Camden 6nd Amboy, Phik^ 
delphia and Baltimore, and Columbia, exhibited in the light ill 
which they would appear if divested of the extraneous causes 
which now diminish their success. 

9. The just weight of iron rail yet undetermined, the adequate 
mean seeming to lay between 50 and 60 lbs. per yard. The 
greater power of the locomotive on an edge rail, and the saving 
thereby in general wear and tear, as compared with a flat raiL 

10. The travel on the Philadelphia and Potts ville railway likely to 
be considerable, if the policy of making a focus of it by low 
fares be adopted. Pottsville should be to New York for fuel 
what Albany is to her for bread, and she is equally interested with 
Philadelphia in a cheap and quick avenue to that point. 

11. The fitness of the railway as now constructed to ca,rry freight 
advantageously, proved by experience in this country and irk 
England. 

12. The advantage which long lines of railway afford in economy 
of management and general profitableness as compared with 
short onesi 

13. The proportion of expenses to the gross recieipts given from 
several roads. The views of the monied circles in England as to 
the security of railways for investment as given in the Banker's 
Circular. Table of the business loads carried over certain grades, 
with the approximate cost of transportation on each per ton for 
100 miles. 

14. That canals as carriers are cheaper, or are less expensive to 
maintain than railways of the present day, shown to be unten- 
able, and that the reverse is true. A statement of fares by steam 
power contrasted with those by ordinary means, to show that the 
former are cheapest and prefered at much higher rates. 

1 5. The connection to be formed with the New York improvements 
at Elmira will bring the far western and northern travel through 
the valley of the Schuylkill as the nearest route to the sea board, 
and the importance of this union alluded to by the Governor of 
Pennsylvania in his message of this year. 

16. The great capacity of the railway for business in* freight and 
travel, shown by the Stockton and Darlington, being principally a 

16 
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€oaI railway. A suggestion as to the most economical mode ot 
transporting large amounts of tonnage, by distributing it as near 
as practicaUe through the different months of the year. On the 
advantages of low rates of fare and freight in England and or 
the continent. 

!7. The prospect of a great extension of the iron trade in the 
Pennsylvania coal regions, of which the vent must ultimately be 
the valley of the Schuylkill. The cost of manufacture, etc., at 
Pottsville. 

18. The rapid strides in arts and mechanic sciences, all over the 
world, warn us not to fall behind the times, but to follow up the ex- 
perience of the day, always eliciting something useful. Exem- 
plified by the notions entertained of railways, especially in the 
State of New York in 1835, and what they are at the present day. 

19. The question of grades as now viewed in England, much 
changed of late by the improvements in motive power, 40 to 60^ 
feet to the mile being no longer considered any great obstacle in 
attaining the requisite speed. 

20. Showing the termination at Richmond, above Philadelphia; of 
the Pottsville railway^ to be the best site for a National Foundry. 

21. A list of expenditures on a canal, to show the numerous occa- 
sions thereof.- Large annual appropriations required for the ca- 
nals of Pennsylvania, with some reflections thereon. 

22. The first impression as to the comparative expensiveness of the 
railway shown to be anerroneous one. The sills and bridges for 
instance are set down as costly to renew, but this is not found 
to be so when examined, and so on throughout all the other 
items of expenditure in the comparison with those on a canal as 
per sample given in note No. 21. The wooden portion of the 
railway likely to become cheaper hereafter, by the substitution 
of coal as a fuel. 

23. The wastage on the coal during its long passage down the 
Schuylkill canal apparently irremediable, and only to be cured by 
its quick transit over the railway. 

24. The freighters or boat owners on the Schuylkill canal, having 
no concern therein, will find and of course follow their own inter- 
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€st -in transferring themselves to the Delaware for the export 
trade, for which they would be principally wanted. 

25. Showing the constantly onward progress of the railway, that 
they have about doubled their business in five years. A state<« 
ment 6f the great success of the Utica and Schenectada railway 
given, being a model for judicious and economical management. 



56. The duty of government is to foster and encourage railways 
as we find is the case in England and on the Continent, and that 
they are least of all objects for taxation. The sooner we can bring 
this improvement to be held in equal estimation among us, the 
better, and this can be done only by first understanding and then 
patronising such railways as the Philadelphia and Pottsville, and 
other standard works. 

27. The current high prices of coal during the cold months, and 
the suffering thereby, to be only remedied by a railway to the 
Delaware, when instead of fluctuating from 7 to 8, it will be 
steady at 5 to $6 per ton. Some statistics respecting bituminous 
coals, foreign and domestic given. 

28. On the rapid extension of the railway system in the last ten 
years, and on their relative costs here and in England, 

29. On the importance of the Schuylkill region maintaining its as- 
cendency in the coal trade, secured to it by the cheaper rates of 
transportation by railway and canal, from that region, as per de- 
tails given in regard to the mere cost of delivering white ash coal 
in New York. The valley of the Schuylkill, is likely the soonest 
to require both these means to discharge its trade. 

30. Facts in regard to the New York and Albany railroad, show- 
ing its ability to compete in travel with the Hudson river, far more 
curious than the Philadelphia and Pottsville railway pretending 
to vie with the Schuylkill canal. Comparison of cost per mile of 
running a steamboat and a railway train, being less by the latter. 

31. The collateral advantages of the railway, more particularly ap- 
preciated in Massachusetts. Estimated to save three-fourths of 
the cost of transporting persons and merchandize in that State. 
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92. Facts in regard to the New York and Erie railroad, iUiistratesi 
the advantages of Ipng lines, with other statistics in regard to the 
relative costs of transportation to the lakes by canal and railway, 
the latter being able to carry under the cost of freight alone by 
canal, 

83. The safety of railway travelling now fully established and of 
which there is daily proof. 

34. Showing the hostile interest opposed to the Philadelphia an4 
Pottsville railway, the consequence only of those rivalries which 
beget all improvements — and noting two of the latest, as affect- 
ing the ecoriomy of railways. 

35. Statement of the Columbia railway : an attempt to unravel its 
management, and that if this could be got right it would be pro- 
fitable. It is ifiow working under better auspices. 

36. New Jersey railway, showing its large way travel, and its suc- 
cess in competing with the steamboats to New Brunswick, the 
latter charging 12 J cents and the railway 75 cents. A misfortune 
that it is not a continuous line to Philadelphia, where it could 
so easily deliver the traveller in 4 hours. 

37. The Ericsson Propeller. Its probable use on canals and rivers. 

38. Reasons for the General Government, through the Post Office, 
assisting the carrying out main railways, as part of the system 
of aid proposed to be given to ocean steamers. On their moral 
influence, etc., etc. 

89. Hasty and unfair judgments passed on railways, without dis- 
crimination of the bad from the good. A new era coming in 
railways, when their security and usefulness will be better appre- 
ciated by the capitalist. 

40. On the freshets of the Lehigh and Schuylkill rivers, and the 
complete security of the Philadelphia and Pottsville railway 
against the latter. 

41. On the want of a unity of connection on the line between^ 
New York and Philadelphia, and on the advantages of making 
one efficient line between the two cities with suitable terminations 
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The specimens of the good and bad abound on this line, and if 
properly studied, are sufficient to enable the student in railways 
and canals to acquire a perfect knowledge of the subject. 

42. A comparison of the cost of several roads, i^s illustrs^ting the 
comparatively moderate cost of the Philadelphia and Pottsville 
railway. On the progressive character of the railway as com- 
pared with the stationary one of the canal. The advisableness 
of aiding poor inventive talent by government, or at least that it 
should not be subject to any expense for patenting its products. 

43. Further evidence of the onward progress of railways — and 
also a more extended notice of the Great Western Railway from 
Boston to Albany. See map attached to note No, 30, showing 
line of and connections with this road ; also the position of the 
canals which have been superseded by railways referred to in 
note No. 14. 

44. Statement of the produce which reached tide water through 
the New York canals in 1 840, and the States from whence it 
came, in part. A condensed view of the expenses of all the 
New York canals for 1840, and a sketch of the resources of the 
State of Pennsylvania, 
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